12 COUNTRIES OF CHRISTMAS 

Expats from around the world celebrate Christmas in their own special way 

Groove is Korea’s English magazine. Find out what’s new, what’s news and what there is to do. 
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CHEORWON 

Derelict buildings highlight 
the town’s scattered wartime 
remains 

HELLIVISION 

The strong, dizzying, 
terrible, disgusting and 
strange sounds of the 
famed indie band 
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SONGDO 
AT DUSK 

A photo journey of 
Korea’s booming 
new city 

GIVE AND 
TAKE, AND 
TAKE SOME 
MORE? 

Think twice 
about donating 
to these 
charitable 
groups 



HOWTO 
BUILD 
YOUR 
COMMUNITY 



Help the homeless, teach a child, 
fundraise for refugees 
- whatever your passion, just get 
out there and do it 



LEAVING KOREA? 
DON'T FORGET 
YOUR MONEY 

Leaving your money in 
Korea could be a bigger 
headache for you 
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POPPED-UP 

An Alabamian 
brings craft 
barbecue to 
the big city 
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(during 5 days) 
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22:30 Shew at Myeongdong tireatre on Chrtstwa& Eve! 







Visi^ our website, www.nonita.co.kr ! Select ‘Chr^os Spedal* when you reserve the lickett 

This discount applies to VIP, S, A seats and only applies to Webstte booking. 

For discount, you shodd dick ’Christmas Specraf disoound when you make reservation overthe website. 

For further information 02-739-8288 www.fOcebook.com/cooklnnanto 
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There are many ways to send your money overseas with Shinhan Bank. 




• In person, at a branch 

• Online-Shinhan’s online services are available on both PC and Mac. 

• At an ATM-Send money directly with one of our ATMs 24 hours a day and in multiple languages 

• Automatic Overseas Remittance Service (Shinhan My World Remittance Account) 
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VOLUNTEERING GIVES OUT MORE THAN YOU GIVE IN ^on t believe in charity. I believe in solidarity. 

Charity is vertical, so its humiliating. It goes from 
the top to the bottom. Solidarity is horizontal. It 
respects the other and learns from the other. I have 
a lot to learn from other people.” - Eduardo Galeano 




EDITORIAL 



By Shannon Heit, volunteer coordinator for Korean Unwed Mothers' Families Association 



I have had the pleasure to work with several organizations in Korea. The work 
that I do with these organizations is often classified by others as “volunteering,” 
for the sole reason that I don’t receive monetary payment in exchange for the 
time that I spend or the labor that I provide. Sometimes, out of sheer conven- 
ience, I even use the term “volunteering” myself. However, the truth is, I have 
gained more from my work with these organizations than I have ever, or will 
ever, be able to contribute. I credit my “volunteer” work for giving me a commu- 
nity of fellow activists, friends, teachers and role models. I credit it for giving me 
profound insight into myself and significantly affecting the direction of my life. 

Though my work with the Women’s Global Solidarity Action Network for the 
past five years. I’ve not only made deep and lasting friendships with fellow team 
members, but I’ve also had the great honor of establishing meaningful relation- 
ships with some of the “comfort women” survivors. Working alongside these 
courageous women, I have had the opportunity to learn invaluable and immeas- 
urable lessons — in particular, they have taught me that women’s voices matter. 
When these survivors were abducted and forced into “comfort stations” they 
were the most vulnerable members — young, poor, uneducated females — of 
an already vulnerable society: Korea under forced Japanese colonial rule. And 
yet they have created the longest-running human rights protest in the world. 
These women have been fighting in front of the Japanese Embassy every week 
for 20 years — without fail — to be heard. And people have listened. The 
United States, Canada, the EU, the Philippines and over 25 prefectures in 
Japan have passed official resolutions, urging Japan to resolve this issue. As 
an activist, I could not hope for more inspiring teachers than these women. 

As a Korean adoptee, my work with the Korean Unwed Mothers’ Families 
Association is particularly meaningful. KUMFA is an organization that advocates 
for the rights of unwed pregnant women, unwed mothers and their children 
in Korea in order to enable Korean women to have sufficient resources and 
support to keep their babies if they choose, and thrive in Korean society. The 
connection between adoption and unwed motherhood in Korea is clear. Since 
the 1980s (when I was adopted), over 80 percent of the children sent abroad 
through adoption have been the children of unwed mothers, and since the 
1 990s that figure increased to over 90 percent. My work with KUMFA over the 
past four years has introduced me to strong women who raise their children 



with grace and wisdom, even in the face of immense social stigma and dis- 
crimination. As a volunteer coordinator for KUMFA, I have also had the privilege 
to meet some of the most generous and passionate people I know, my fellow 
volunteers and KUMFA supporters around the world. I consider both KUMFA 
moms and volunteers some of my dearest friends. Working in solidarity with 
the KUMFA moms allowed me to imagine my own mother and the difficult 
decisions she would’ve been faced with and come to peace with the questions 
I had about my past. 

Finally, I credit the people who I have met from both of these organizations 
for helping me eventually find my Korean mother. As an adoptee with falsified 
adoption records, I had already tried, and failed, to find my mom through the 
information in my records. I had already closed my mind to the idea of airing my 
personal story in front of a live audience on a reunion show. It was Kang ll-Chul 
Halmoni, one of the “comfort women” survivors, who finally got me to swallow 
my pride and go on TV. Every time I saw her, she asked why I woudin’t. Once, 

I started telling her that I wanted to protect my privacy, but then I suddenly 
became ashamed that I could stubbornly cry about privacy to this halmoni, who 
had came out publicly as a sex slave survivor. 

Many of the KUMFA moms also encouraged me greatly and helped me find 
the information about the program that would garner the most attention — an 
audition program. Fellow WGSAN members and KUMFA moms and volunteers 
accompanied me for moral support on the several long and grueling auditions. 
WGSAN members and halmonis agreed to be filmed for the program in order 
to spread my story. In the end, through the attention that appearance received, 

I was able to find my mother. But if it had not been for the unending support 
that I received from the people that I had met through my work with WGSAN 
and KUMFA, I would never have had the courage to follow through. Each step 
of the way, my pride made me want to quit, and each step of the way, the en- 
couragement I received from WGSAN and KUMFA pushed me to keep going. 

As you can see, I have gained much more from my “volunteer” work than I 
have ever contributed. Although not everyone will have such a dramatic story 
to tell, I encourage everyone to “volunteer.” Not because you are a saint, but 
because we all have a lot to learn — and gain — from each other. 
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Community 

Muslim subculture emerges in Seoul 

An afternoon prayer call sounding from the Seoul Central Mosque drowns out the 
ambient noise forever churning through the city - the blare of storefront K-pop, the 
shrill buzz of cicadas and shouts of taxi drivers - as Seoulite Muslims climb the steep 
cobblestone path to gather together in worship. The cookie-cutter framework of mod- 
ern urban Korean architecture gives way all at once to colossal columns and arches 
that hover impressively over Itaewon’s seedier side. 

The alley leading to the mosque is a jumble of dilapidated bars known by one of 
two nicknames, depending on which community you see (or don’t): Hooker Hill and 
Homo Hill. 

This juxtaposition of spiritual center and alternative underworld is a testament to the 
underlying tensions of a society struggling with conflicting cultural and social influenc- 
es that Korea has not yet reconciled. 

Story by Leslie Finlay 

Read it online in December or in print 
in January 



Community 

The Safe Space for LGBTQ teens 

As an openly gay pastor ministering to many queer people in the context of an affirm- 
ing church in Seoul, I have had the opportunity to sit down with many queer Korean 
youth and hear them tell of their own experiences of bullying and the excruciating 
pain caused by friends and family members who have rejected them because of their 
gender identity or sexual orientation. I have also ministered to a Korean teen at 3 in 
the morning who slit his wrists because of the hatred towards homosexuals he expe- 
rienced in his church. The pain and suffering are real — and unnecessary. 

Many queer Koreans feel that it is impossible to come out to their friends or family for 
fear of the rejection they will almost certainly experience. In a country rooted in Con- 
fucian ideas of familial organization and fundamentalist Western-imported Christianity, 
who can blame them? Nearly all the youth I’ve spoken to prefer to stay in the closet, 
safe and sound, though the darkness and pressures of the closet are sometimes just 
as dangerous as what waits outside. 

Story By Rev. Daniel Payne 

Read it online in December or in print 
in January 
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Everything you need to know about 

TOPIK 

The Test of Proficiency in Korean, orTOPIK for short, is a Korean language exam that is administered by 
the Korean government. It’s essentially the Korean language equivalent of TOEFL in the United States. 



In 2014, TOPIK will be held 5 times 
throughout the year. 



TOPIK has been steadily 
increasing the number of test 
periods and test locations, in 
order to increase accessibility for 
TOPIK applicants. These results 
reflect the increasing and diverse 
demand for TOPIK. 



Kyunghee 

Univ. 

Seoul 



New Test Sites 

From January 201 4, Gachon 
University (Seongnam, Gyeonggi 
Province), Wonkwang University 
(Iksan, North Jeolla Province), 
Mokpo University (Muan, South 
Jeolla Province) will become new 
test sites, in order to improve 
accessibility for those who live in 
and around Seoul. 





TEST INFORMATION 







Test fee 40,ooo won 

The Number of TOPIK Applicants in the Last 3 Years 





2011 


2012 


2013 


Applicants 


121,550 


151,159 


167,853 



2014 TOPIK Test Schedule 



Instalinnent 


Dates 


Test Locations 


33rd 


Jan. 19, 2014 


Korea only 


34th 


Apr. 19, 2014~Apr. 20, 2014 


Korea & Overseas (46 countries) 


35th 


Jul. 20, 2014 


Korea only 


36th 


Oct. ll,2014~Oct. 12, 2014 


Korea & Overseas (49 countries) 


37th 


Nov. 23, 2014 


Korea only 



Test Difficulty and Level 



Difficulty 


Beginner 


Internnediate 


Advanced 


Level 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4 


Level 5 


Level 6 



Remarks 



The level is determined according to the test result within each area of given difficulty 



Test Contents 



Area 


Vocabulary- 

Grannmar 


Writing 


Listening 


Reading 


4 Areas 


Type 


Multiple Choice 


Short- 

answer/ 

Essay 

Question 


Multiple 

Choice 


Multiple Choice 


Multiple Choice 


Multiple Choice/ 
Essay 


Questions 


30 


4~6 


10 


30 


30 


104-106 


Distribution 


100 


60 


40 


100 


100 


400 



Test Times 



Difficulty 


1 Period 


2 Period 


Remarks 


Voca ■ Gramnnar/ Writing 


Listening / Reading 


Beginner 


09:30-1 1:00 (90 min.) 


11:30-13:00 (90 min.) 


AM (Beginner, 
Advanced) 

PM (Intermediate) 


Internnediate 


14:30-16:00 (90 min.) 


16:30-18:00 (90 min.) 


Advanced 


09:30-1 1:00 (90 min.) 


11:30-13:00 (90 min.) 



Applicants need to be careful when applying for TOPIK, due to sinnilar Korean proficiency tests. 

TOPIK is adnninistered by the Korean governnnent, through the National Institute for International Education. 
For nnore infornnation, please visit the TOPIK website, www.topik.go.kr. 




Opening Hours Monday to Friday 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 

Tel +82-2-3668-1339 (Eng), +82-2-3668-1331 (Kor) 
www.topik.go.kr www.niied.go.kr 
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Very Merry 
Wedding Parfy 

Only I time party at 2000 on Christmas Eve! 



Extra special & extra romantic! 

Very Merry Wedding Party will surely be a blast! 
jbe special event will feature a host of fun activities, 
free beer and lu cky draw! 

Book now! ^^1 










a a a a 



a 



staitiiTg 11th November 2ai3»we offer free shuttle bus service 
from Myeongdong, the center of Seoul to Hongdae <Music Show Wedding> theatre. 

Please find out more at www.musicshQwwedding.cp.l<r , ‘Event* board. 



HONGDAE MUSICSHOW WEDDING THEATRE Mon. - Sun. 6pm / Sort. Spm, 8pm / Sun. Spm 
Forfuftherinfomncrtion 02-739-8288 ||www.ltK:ebook.conrVmusicshovvwedding 
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ROCK CREEK DRY CIDER 



STYLE: Dry Cider. 
ALCOHOL BVVOLU ME: 5.5% 
COLOUR: Light yellow 
{varies by batch), 
KEY INCREDiENTS: 
Okanagan apples, pears. 
CHARACTtR: Apple with notes of 
vanilla and cinnamon, 
mouth feel is crisp and dry. 



ROCK CREEK DRY CIDER 



“Bottled Rock Creek Released" 



Do you want to carry Big Rock on tap? 
sales@ bigrockbeenco.kr 



ourBEER 

Connects us with our friends, family and craft - perfect for just about every occasion, they beg to be shared and celebrated. 



STYLE: Brown AJe. 

f COLOUR: Deep copper with garnet flashes. 

KEY INGREDIENTS: Three varieties of hops, and a 
Nend of carainel pale and black mahs. 
CHARACTER: Fills your mouth with a fusion of 
toasty malt and sweet car^nKl up front finishing 
witfi a nutty flavour, medium creamy carbonation. 



STYLE: Wheat Ale. 

COLOUR: Golden yellow. 

KEY INGREDIENTS: Three types pf pale and 
wheat mattSL 

CBAHACTER: Light on the palate, yet packed with 
flavour and European hop aroma, with fruity or 
dtrusy ncrtes^ 



, STYLE: Dark Lager. 

COLOUR: Amber with white, billowy head. 
|g KEY INGREDIENTS: Blend d pale and caramel 

malts, as well as honey from Three Hills^ and two 
]Hr varieties of hops. 

jw CHARACTER: Sweet and honey/molasses flavour, 

slightty hopped with fuller mouth fed. 



_ STYLE: India Pale Ale. 

COLOUR: Golden amber. 

IS KEY INGREDIENTS: Brftish style hops known as 
Fuggles. Seriously. 

CHARACTER: A classic ale dry hopped to lend a 
j — [ distinctive character. Spicy warm, earthy. 



STYLE: Brown Ale 

COLOUR: Warm reddish light brown. 

KEY INGREDIENTS: Blend of pale, caramel and 
black malts and a blend of three hop varieties. 
CHARACTER: ^tty with a hint of toffee balanced 
with very evident hop and followed by a clean finish. 



STYLE: Scottish Style Heavy Ale. 
a COLOUR: Bronze with toffee tones. 

KEY INGREDIENTS: Pale maH. caramel malL 
Wjjg peabed malt, munich inaH, hops. 

CHARACTER: Strong and full bodied with $ complex 
mix of toffee, caramel, vanilla and a hint of peat 



I 



SfYLE: Irish Red Ale 

COLOUR: Caramel coloured with a reddish hue. 
KEY INGREDIENTS: Blend of pale, caramel and 
black maHs^ and three varieties of hops. 
CHARACTER: Sweet and hoppy, caramel and 
dai1( truity plum notes. 



STYLE: Light lime Lager. 

COLOUR: Soft gold 

KEY INGREDIENTS: Pure malted barley, hops, 
water and lime. 

CHARACTER: Light body with slight lime aroma 
and llavour^ 



Big Rock beers at: 



Chi Me • CafeaA 
TocTot • huger B 



SEOUL Big Rock Pub Restaurant ■ Dillinger's bur ■ Rocky Mountii in Tav 0 rn • TheWolfbound - Lu'Aunge • CARGO 
Reitly s TAPHOUSE • PROST PUB & GRILL • COHO • LaCeltique • Butcher's Cul • WEASEL PUB • Vbngo - 
JR Pub • CENTRO HOTEL Conodis Cafe - The Springs Tap House (Cheongdani) 

DAEGU Traveler's Bar&Gritl • Bl > :2BROS#l • 2BROS#2 • 2BROS#3 • 2BROS#4 • BRICK FIVE • IILLiANA • AVEC > Cold Label 
CAPTAIN MORGAN * CALIENTE * House Part ZIP 

IL5AN Vt.'EASELPUB 

BUNDANG Traveler's Bar & Grill 

PYEONGTAEK Slue Monkey 

INCHEON O'Malley’s 

DAEIEON The Shisha House * Traveler's Bar & Grill 
BUSAN The Wolfhound • Basement * Sharky's * Thirsty Moose 
ULSAN Pub HQ * Early Doors 



o 
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BIS B&WLIQUOR(02) 3274-1524 sales@bigrockbeer.co.kr 
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KEY 

PEOPLE 

Introducing some of the editors, writers and photographers behind December’s issue. 



Emilee Jennings 

Ireland 

Emilee is from Sligo, a coastal town so beautiful it’s 
nicknamed the “land of heart’s desire.’’ She worked 
as an entertainment editor and broadcast journalist 
in Ireland before moving to Seoul to embark on an 
Asian adventure. Here she works as an English 
drama teacher and occasional actress. Emilee is 
Groove Korea’s Music & Arts Editor. 



Kristin Mahshie 

u.s. 

Kristin is a teacher, volunteer, traveler and a profes- 
sional at saying “yes” (or for the past year, “nay”) to 
just about everything. Kristin studied PR and jour- 
nalism in Florida and shortly after, fled from the rat 
race on her pursuit of happiness. Things that make 
her happy: traveling, helping others and living in the 
moment. Kristin wrote “Howto build your community” 
in this month’s issue. 



Ian Henderson 

U.S. 

Hailing from Cape Fear, North Carolina, Ian Hen- 
derson is dismayed to still be plagued by humidity. 
During the course of his eternal search for refrig- 
erated rooms, several of his years have been spent 
in Asia, sharing a love of linguistics with a wonder- 
ful segment of humanity. He can also be found 
scavenging for bits of the extreme metal under- 
ground, craft microbrews and any place where 
documentaries are screened. Ian wrote on Cheor- 
won and Linus BBQ in this month’s issue. 

Shelley DeWees 

U.S. 

Shelley is a freelance writer and professor of English 
living in Seoul. Originally from Missoula, Montana, 
she earned an MA in ethnomusicology and worked 
as a vegan chef for a Buddhist monastery before 
moving to Korea. She’s also an avid distance runner, 
a craft beer lover and the creator of TheVeganU.com, 
which will launch early in 2014. Shelley writes the 



Felix Im 

U.S. 

Felix was born and raised in Denver, Colorado. After 
graduating from the University of Colorado with an 
English degree, he rushed to Seoul to bury himself 
in Korean newspapers, magazines and books for 
nearly two years with limited social contact. He likes 
classical music and cafe hopping in Seoul. Felix 
writes for Groove’s Music & Arts section. 



Seoul Veggie Kitchen column. 
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Prestigious address I Dedicated phone answering I Virtual office 
Personal secretaries I Boardrooms I Video conferencing I High speed internet 

Fully furnished offices for 1-20 professionals I Daily I Monthly I Yearly Lease 

Kyobo Building, 15th Floor, 1 Jongro, 
Jongro-gu, Seoul 110-714 
Tel; +82 2 2010 8888 
Fax: +82 2 2010 8899 
sales@kr.ceosuite.com 



CEO SUITE 

REGION’S FINEST SERVICED OFFICE 

www.ceosuite.com 



Jakarta I Singapore I Kuala Lumpur I Shanghai I Beijing | Manila I Bangkok | Seou 






ALL SMILES 

WELCOME 

Orthodontic Tx.(lnvisible aligner) I Bleaching 

Implant l Aesthetic Tx. i Petit Clinic 

Family Medicine l Dermatology l Plastic Surgery 

Caries Tx. l Prosthetic Tx. l Periodontal Tx. 

Root Canal Tx. i Painless Tx. 

Oral Surgery (Wisdom tooth extraction, Bone & soft tissue graft) 



Mon, Wed, Fri 1 0:00am ~ 6:30pm / Tue, Thu 1 0:00am ~ 9:00pm 
Sat 9:30am ~ 1 2:30pm / Lunch Time 1 2:30pm ~ 1 :30pm 




(Ifl. Paris Baguette Bakery) 

2F Yanghwa Tower, 736-1 6 Yeoksamdong, Gangnam, Seoul 



THE 

INBOX 

Groove readers’ opinions and feedback. 



ON ‘DEAR KOREA: I STILL DON’T HAVE AIDS’ (APRIL 2013) 
DUSTIN W (FACEBOOK) 

If you haven’t heard it already, some interesting news was officially 
posted today on the Seoul Metropolitan Office Of Education 
Facebook group. This is directly from John Pak, The SMOE 
Coordinator for Native Teachers. 

“NOTICE: Renewal Medical checks 

If you are renewing, you will need to get a medical check. In the 
past we required a medical check with the drug and HIV test. 
Starting this semester, SMOE will not require the DRUG and HIV 
testing. You will need to submit the basic medical check only to 
those who are renewing (you should have go this notice in the 
renewal package/forms) 

***Only new in-coming SMOE teachers will be required to do the 
Medical check with the Drug and HIV test for their ARC/im migration 
and SMOE.” 

I thought this was interesting in light of the article published in 
Groove a couple of months back about the HIV testing. I was very 
happy to hear this news I 

ON ‘IS KOREA’S EFL EDUCATION FAILING?’ (MARCH 2013) 
CHRIS (GROOVEKOREA.COM) 

foreigners who come here are not teachers I they are native 
speakers who come here for a good time, don’t care about teaching, 
they want to travel, drink with their friends and just hang out. 
you want to teach a race a language, you need real teachers, and 
students who want to learn I 

ON ‘THE FEAR OF BECOMING A HOUSEWIFE’ (AUGUST 2013) 

SIMPLYME (GROOVEKOREA.COM) 

Wow, it doesn’t take a feminist to want to have a marriage in 
which responsibilities are shared and equal. Just because you are 
raised one way, doesn’t make it right. And though you are pointing 
fingers at her for believing in her Western upbringing, you are not 
condemning the man for his Korean upbringing. Both cultures need 
to be respected and compromised on. It is the year 2013, and yet 
there are still so many sexist pigs like many of the commentators 
here. Your job as a man is not only to go out and earn money, that 
is also a woman’s job as well. Just like it is not only the woman’s 
job to cook and clean, that is your responsibility as her husband 
and a member of the household as well. Embracing diversity is one 
thing, asking someone to forego their morals is another. You guys 
have all made assumptions like the husband does everything else 
and yet assume that this woman does nothing but complain. I’m of 
Asian heritage myself, brought up in Canada, and I am so disgusted 
by the majority of men I have met while living in Asia, where I 
currently work. They all assume because I’m Asian, that I’m weak 
and docile and that my dream is to live in their shadows, bear their 
offspring, and cook for them, clean after them. I make more money 
than most males I’ve dated but after a long day’s work, I still go 
home and cook and clean, as is expected of the man I choose to 
be with. I don’t care if you make more or less money than me, you 
better be my equal in every other way. You should all be ashamed of 
yourselves, and I fear for the women who get suckered into having 
relationships with you. 




Erispomme Hospital 



02.555.4808-9 

www.erispomme.conn 
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O MUST READS 

A selection from our editors 



MUST READS 



12 countries of Christmas 
Page 26 

For many expats, Christmas in Korea is very different from what they’ve come to expect 
from a typical Christmas Day. Yanick Filipe, a student from Angola, gets together with 
friends at a bar. Some people go the more conventional route and shell out for a traditional 
meal, no matter the cost. Others, like Ann Ibanez, a programmer from the Philippines, take 
advantage of the time off by traveling overseas. 



Feed your Seoul 
Page 38 

Kim is just one of the people I met on a drizzling Sunday evening in early October through 
a volunteer group, PLUR (Peace, Love, Unity, Respect), which works with underprivileged 
kids, animals and homeless people each week. Tonight’s event. Feed Your Seoul, is headed 
by Brian Weilk and Moon Sun (Mia) Park, who, along with 10 other volunteers, buy, prepare 
and distribute food to homeless people in the area. 




Give and take, and take some more? 

Page 54 

Between the peace group that’s actually a brainwashing cult, the megachurch that cele- 
brates the Prince of Peace and Son of Man by funneling money into its ministers’ pockets, 
and the charity trust whose leaders keep ending up in front of the courts, it can get tricky 
finding a safe place to donate. 



Tis the season for adventurous eating 
Page 58 

Our fair city of Seoul offers genuine ancient-Rome-level-of-indulgence feasts to which tur- 
key dinner (in Korea) pales in comparison, feasts that your friends and family back home 
cannot imagine eating. So think of this as the Christmas when you ate adventurously and 
take advantage while you can. ^ 




Romancing the train 
Page 74 

I’ve ridden trains from first class to third: at times in style, like along the Panama Canal in a 
refurbished VistaDome, and at other times more humbly, as in the wood-paneled, brass-fit- 
ted train I took through Zimbabwe. I took the Marmara Orient Express to Istanbul three 
times, have zigzagged through the Eastern Bloc and have tried to sleep on the crowded, 
steam engine-pulled, slow express trains in Pakistan. But no train can compare to the 
longest of all: the Trans-Siberian Railway. 




Short-term street art 
Page 84 

“I tend to make all my art really big and really impractical,” Jesse Olwen says, peering over 
a painting he’s about to temporarily install under the Hangang Bridge on the Han River. 
Chasing the sunrise on foot, the Canadian artist delicately maneuvers the artwork, which 
straddles the line between street art and still life, as he crosses Seoul’s sidewalks to the 
chosen spot. 

V 
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National Museum 
OF Korea 




Outdoor Exhibitions 

Stone Lantern from Naju 

Goryeo, 1 1th Century, Treasure no. 364 



directions 


By Subway Take Line 4 or the Jungang line 
to Ichon Station and Exit #2. 


opening hours 


09:00-18:00 

Wednesday • Saturday 09:00-21 :00, 
Sunday • Holidays 09:00-19:00 


closing days 


Mondays, January 1 st 


Admission 


Free (Excluding Special Exhibitions) 


address 


Seobinggo-ro 137, Yongsan-gu, Seoul, Korea 140-797 


telephone 


-E82-2-2077-9000 



National Museum 
OF Korea 





COVER 




li hard ta 
and beautiful 



We'll be 
thereJpFyou every 
sf^ of the way 




MEDl NOBLE 

VONSEJ MEDWOgif CUNIC 



• Face Lift(Thermage CPT) * Hair Rem oval (Gentle Max) 
■ Botox(Allergan) * FflleKRestylane) 

10 min. walk from Ichon StaiionCLine 4) gate 4 



o 



GATE 13 




OFFKE HOURS \ Moni-Th u ra : 1 0:CX]am-7;00[irTi, Fri : 1 OiOOarTi- 1 DiOObrti, 
Sat : 1 0:00am ~4:00t3m. Suridas^ & Hafkfay : dosed 

(message only) 

02790.2175 / 010.5262.5260 



300-21, (chori’l dong, Vtongsain-QU, Seoul 

vvww.medinoble.com 



How to build your community 

With December upon us, the holidays inspire acts of giving, sharing and 
helping. But volunteering is a year-round activity that, as many attest, gives 
you more than you put in. Help the homeless, teach a child, fundraise for 
refugees — whatever your passion, just get out there and do it. 

Read the story on Page 42. 




Cover illustration by Michael Roy 
Design by Park Seong-eun 



Our past three issues 




November 20 1 3 

Business of buying a bride 
Sordid tale of soju 
48 Hour Film Project 




October 20 1 3 

7th anniversary 
Self-reflection at Haeinsa 
The Beatniks 




September 20 1 3 

Korea’s dying students 
Peddling Korea 
Noah Cicero 








Seoul 

Global Culture & Tourism Center 



SsMll 



dfkuHizuiON 




K-pop 

Dance Class 



THIS IS THE PLACE WHERE YOU CAN GET 
INFORMATION ABOUT TRAVELING IN SEOUL AND 
EXPERIENCE KOREAN CULTURE. 



Address 

Sth FL M Phza 31-1 Myeong-dc^g 2-ga Junggu SeofJi 

TeyPax 

02.37S9.79* I -3 / 02.3709.7964 

Website 

www.seoult 0 yriEm.kr (Ervgllsli suppoft) 




OpertJng Hours 

10:30 20:00 (apcvi rvHyd^ ciojpt ^E»M- V<;Lar^ Day &■ Chuuokl 

Email 

sec u I ce nt E r 5 e o u twe Ico m e jc o m 

Facebodk 

f aoetioDitjc □ m/Sea u I G I D ba I C LI I ty relou ri s m C E n ter 



SJg'fSB 









WHATyON 



FESTIVALS 


1 


LIVE MUSIC /BAR 


1 


CHARITY 


1 


NETWORK 


1 


ARTS 


1 


TOURS, SPORTS 



1 - Sunday 


2 - Monday 


3 -Tuesday 


4 -Wednesday 


5 - Thursday 


6 - Friday 


7 - Saturday 


ARTS /THEATER 

Joseph and the 
Amazing Technicolor 
Dream Coat @ 
Universal Art Center, 
Seoul; to Dec. 12; 
www.uac.co.kr 


ARTS 

‘The Sleep of Reason’ 
Exhibition @ Son- 
geun Art Cube, Gang- 
nam ; to Dec. 7; 
songeunartspace.org 


ARTS 

D’Art Museum @ 
Haeundae Grand 
Hotel, Busan; to 
Dec. 9; 

digital-art-museum. 

com 


MUSIC 

Kenny G with the 
Band and Orchestra 
@ Daejeon Culture 
and Arts Center; 
djac.or.kr 


ARTS 

“Design: Another 
Language” @ 
National Museum of 
Modern and Contem- 
porary Art; to Feb. 

23; moca. go.kr 


COMEDY 

Comedy Night @ 
The Harp in Jeongja, 
Seoul; 

facebook.com/ 

TheHarpJeongja 


CHARITY 

CLASH fundraiser for 
Angel House @ 
Freebird in Hongdae; 
email clash. 
twoworlds@gmail. 
com; see Page 52 


ARTS /THEATER 

Probationary Theatre 
“Race” @ White Box 
Theatre, Seoul; 
probationarytheatre. 
com 


FESTIVAL 

Birdwatching Festival 
@ Junam Reservoir, 
Changwon; 
junam. changwon. 
go.kr 


NETWORK 

Tuesday Trivia Nights 

@ Bull & Barrel, 

Itaewon; 

sign up at 9p; 

facebook.com/BullN- 

BarrelSeoul 


NETWORK 

Beginner Drawing & 
Painting Lessons @ 
Jankura Artspace, 
Seoul; 

meetup.com/seoulart 


ARTS 

tele-Be @ 

Gallery Hyundai; to 
Dec. 8; 

galleryhyundai.com 


EXHIBITIONS 

Science Show -The 
Body @ War Memori- 
al of Korea, Seoul; to 
Mar. 2; 

scienceshow.co.kr 


ARTS 

48 Hour Film Project 
screening; facebook. 
com/48film; 
sponsored by Groove 
Korea 


DANCE 

Heineken Presents 
Sensation, Wicked 
Wonderland Dance 
Party @ 
llsan KINTEX; 
ticket.interpark.com 




NETWORK 

LanguageCast Lan- 
guage Exchange @ 
Korea University, 
Seoul; 

meetup.com/Lan- 

guagecast 


ARTS 

The Nutcracker @ 
Universal Art Center, 
Seoul; to Dec. 31; 
uac.co.kr 




ARTS 

Wicked, the Musical 
@ Charlotte Theater, 
Seoul; to Dec. 22; 
ticket.interpark.com 


MUSIC 

Myeongdong Night 
Festival Christmas 
Party @ Outside Myeo- 
ngdong Theater; 
facebook.com/myeo- 
ngdongnightfestival 



8 -Sunday 

ARTS 

Mama Mia @ 

Blue Square Musical 
Hall, Seoul; to Mar. 
23; 

ticket.interpark.com 

OPERA 

La Boheme @ 

Seoul Arts Center; 
Dec. 5- 8; 
sac.or.kr 

ART 

“The Real Inspector 
Hound” @ White Box 
Theatre; 8p Dec. 7, 3p 
&6p Dec. 8, 4p&8p 
Dec. 14, 3p Dec. 15; 
ticketing@seoulplay- 
ers.com 



9 -Monday 

OPERA 

La Boheme @ 
Seoul Arts Center; 
Dec. 5- 8; 
sac.or.kr 



ARTS 

The Substation-Seoul 
ArtSpace_MULLAE 
Project 2013 @ The 
Substation Gallery; 
Dec. 9-15; 
substation.org 



10 -Tuesday 

ARTS 

Ballerina who 
Loved a B-boy @ 
Kyunghyang Art Hill, 
Seoul; ongoing; 
showbboy.com 

ARTS 

‘Video Vintage’ 
exhibit @ Gwacheon 
Museum of the 
National Museum of 
Modern and Contem- 
porary Art; 
to Dec. 31; mmca. 
go.kr 

ARTS 

Changed Unchanged: 
Korea from the 
Road - Photographs 
by Blair Kitchener @ 
Cafe des Arts, Jung- 
gu; Dec. 4-30 



The Gwangju toy drive project aims to provide gifts for 
underprivileged children at orphanages. See Page 50. 



1 1 - Wednesday 

ARTS 

Ryan McGinley Photo 
Exhibition @ 

Daelim Museum of 
Contemporary Art, 
Seoul; to Feb. 23; 
daelimmuseum.org 
ARTS 

Congo River - Art of 
Central Africa @ 
National Museum 
of Korea, Seoul; to 
Jan. 19; 
museum.go.kr 




12 -Thursday 

ARTS 

Patrick Moya Exhibi- 
tion @ RADIUM Art 
Center, Busan; to 
Jan. 19 

radiumartcenter.com 

NETWORK 

Yeoksam Winter’s 
Tale - Christmas Par- 
ty @ Yeoksam Global 
Village Center, Seoul; 
global.seoul.go.kr/ 
yeoksam 



13 - Friday 

ARTS 

From Picasso to Jeff 
Koons @ Seoul Arts 
Center; to Feb. 23; 
www.sac.or.kr 



NETWORK 

BCCK Christmas 
Lunch @ 

Grand Hyatt Seoul; 
www.bcck.or.kr 



FESTIVAL 

Boseong Green Tea 
Plantation Light 
Festival 

Boseong Green Tea 
Plantation; to Feb. 2; 
boseong. go.kr 



14 -Saturday 

BAR 

Amnesty International 
Write for Rights @ 
Whiskey Weasel Pub 
in llsan; 4pm; whiskey- 
weasel.blogspot.com 

CHARITY 

Amnesty 

International Write 
for Rights @ Whiskey 
Weasel Pub, llsan; 4p 



CHARITY 

Justice for North 
Korea Christmas 
fundraiser @ Rocky 
Mountain Tavern, 
Itaewon; 10,000 won; 
www.justice4nk.org; 
see Page 46 

















For suggestions or commerrt|^^ 
email events@groovekorea.c^i 



*AII the events published in this c^ndar 
are subject to unforeseen changes by the 
promoters. Groove Korea does not take 
responsibility for any misunderstandings or 
third par^^^aitiage. 






15 - Sunday 


16- Monday 


17 - Tuesday 


18 -Wednesday 


19 -Thursday 


20 - Friday 


21- Saturday 


ARTS 

‘The Nightmare 
Before Christmas’; 
Dec. 14, 15, 21, 

22; facebook.com/ 
nbcthemusical 


ARTS 

Ghost, the Musical @ 
DCube Art Center, 
Seoul; to Dec. 22; 
ticket.interpark.com 


MUSIC 

Asian Kung-Fu 
Generation, 
Straightner, Nell @ 
Uniqlo AX, Seoul; 
ticket.interpark.com 


FESTIVAL 

Seoul Design Festival 
@ COEX Convention 
& Exhibition Center, 
Seoul; to Dec. 22; 
designfestival.co.kr 


ARTS 

Music Show Wedding 
@ Music Show 
Wedding Theater, 
Hongdae; ongoing 
ticket.interpark.com 


CHARITY 

Secret Santa @ 
Yongsan Center for 
the Disabled; global, 
seoul.go.kr/itaewon; 
see Page 53 


MUSIC 

2013 Psy Concert All 
Night Stand @ 

Seoul Olympic Park; 
Dec. 20-22; 
interpark.com 


ARTS 

Drum Cat @ 
Myungbo Art Hall, 
Seoul; ongoing; 
ticket.interpark.com 


FESTIVAL 

Busan Christmas 
Tree Festival; Around 
Gwangbok-no, 

Busan; to Jan. 5; 
bctf.kr/xe 


ARTS 

The Party (Janchi) 
Seoul Namsan 
Gugakdang; to Dec. 
29; 

sngad.sejongpac. 

or.kr 


ARTS 

I LOVE SEOUL @ 
SeMA Buk Seoul; to 
Feb. 28; 

seoulmoa.seoul.go.kr 


MUSIC 

Deep Thursdays @ 
Platoon Seoul; 
kunsthalle.com/ 
Seoul 


TRAVEL 

Shuttle bus services 
to Gangwon Province 
begin @ 

Donghwa Duty 
Free Shop, 
Gwanghwamun; 
gogangwon.com 


MUSIC 

Hip Hop All-Stars + 
Rap Battle @ Dojo, 
Gyeongnidan; 
facebook.com/ 
dojolounge 


22 - Sunday 

MUSIC 

Ronn Branton - ‘Jazz 
Christmas’ @ 

Sejong Cultural 
Center, Seoul; 

For tickets, whom- 
re@kornet.net 


23 - Monday 

ARTS 

Hilton Christmas 
Train Display @ 
Seoul Millenium 
Hotel; to Feb. 2; 
For info, 02-317- 
3114 


24 -Tuesday 

MUSIC 

HotSechGodRG 
Concert: Legend 
Back @ 

Central City Millenni- 
um Hall, Seoul; 
interpark.com 


Hellivision Plays at Salon Badabie on Dec. 7. See Page 88. 
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CHARITY 

2013 HOPE 2nd 
Annual ‘Christmas 
for Children’ Program 
@ Mulmangcho 
Adolescent Center; 
facebook.com/ 
volunteer.hope 


ARTS 

Gravity and Light- 
ness @ 

Doosan Gallery; to 
Dec. 31; 

doosangallery.com 


ARTS 

“Jesus and Deaf 
Lamb” exhibition @ 
Seoul Museum in 
Buam-dong, Jongno, 
Seoul until Jan. 

19, 2014; For more 
information, (02) 
395-0100 or visit 
www.seoulmuseum. 
org. 
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25 - Wednesday 


26 -Thursday 


27 - Friday 


28 - Saturday 


29 -Sunday 


30 -Monday 


31 -Tuesday 


MUSIC 


MUSIC 


ARTS /THEATER 


MUSIC 


MUSIC 


MUSIC 


FESTIVAL 


Yuhki Kuramoto and 


10cm @ Sejong 


Fuerza Bruta @ 


Traditional Korean 


Benefit concert for 


Jang Kiha and the 


Homigot Sunrise 


Richard Yongjae 


Center for the Per- 


Big Top Theater, 


Music and Dance 


the victims of 


Faces Year-End 


Festival @ 


Christmas Concerts 


forming Arts, Seoul; 


Seoul; to Dec. 31; 


Performance @ 


Supertyphoon 


Concert @ Olympic 


Homigot Sunrise 


@ Seoul Arts Center; 


Dec. 24-28; 


ticket.interpark.com 


National Gugak 


Haiyan, Seoul; 


Park Olympic Hall, 


Square, Pohang; 


www.sac.or.kr 


ticket.interpark.com 




Center, Seoul; 
gugak.go.kr/eng 


facebook.com/ 

askwhatsnext 


Seoul; 

ticket.interpark.com 


eng.ipohang.org 


MUSIC 


ARTS 


ARTS 


MUSIC 


ARTS 


ARTS 


MUSIC 


Again this year! DJ 


NANTA@ 


To Survive the Death 


Saturday Premium 


Rewriting the 


Kung (Battle B-Boy 


Glen Check @ 


DOC concert @ 


NANTA Theater 


@ Gaain Gallery; to 


Performance @ 


Landscape: India and 


Season 2) @ Samjin 


Blue Square, Seoul; 


Busan BEXCO, 


- Chungjeongno; 


Dec. 27; 


Umyeon-dang in 


China @ National 


Pharmaceuticals 


bluesquare.kr 


Busan; 

ticket.interpark.com 


ongoing; 

nanta.i-pmc.co.kr 


gaainart.com 


National Gugak 
Center, Seoul; 
gugak.go.kr 


Museum of Modern 
and Contemporary 
Art, Gwacheon; to 
Mar. 2; mmca.go.kr 


Building, Seoul; 
ongoing; 

ticket.interpark.com 
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HELICOPTER COLLIDES 
WITH GANGNAM HIGH RISE 



After a helicopter crashed into a deluxe 
high-rise apartment building in southern 
Seoul in late November, authorities tempo- 
rarily banned entry into the damaged I-Park 
apartment complex located in the affluent 
Gangnam District. 

The decision came amid growing safety con- 
cerns that debris from the accident — which 
broke windows and damaged the outer walls 
of the building — could fall down to the 
ground. 

However, the Ministry of Land, Infrastruc- 
ture and Transport said that following the 
first safety inspection, they judged that there 
was no possibility of a collapse because no 
structural damage was detected. 

The helicopter clipped the side of the com- 
plex's 102 building, shattering windows and 
damaging the outside of the structure be- 
tween the 21st and 27th floors before falling 
to the ground. 

The ministry added that it will take about 
two weeks for a thorough safety inspection to 
be completed. 

The property values of the damaged I-Park 
apartments, built by Hyundai Development 
Company in 2004, are some of the highest in 
Seoul. 

With the entry ban in place, a group of about 
30 residents of the 38-story building spent 
the night at a nearby hotel or with relatives. 

The helicopter, a U.S.-built Sikorsky S-76 
model owned by LG Electronics, crashed into 
the building in heavy fog at about 8:54 a.m. 
on Saturday, Nov. 16, killing the two men on 
board. Authorities recovered the bodies of 



Park In-gyu, the 58-year-old pilot, and Goh 
Jong-jin, the 37-year-old co-pilot, at the scene. 

Park was a veteran pilot of 21 years, with 
more than 6,500 hours of flight time. Co-pi- 
lot Goh had 3,310 hours of flight time and 13 
years of experience. The two men were both 
graduates of the Air Force Academy and flew 
a presidential helicopter while in the military. 
Park and Goh were buried in the Daejeon Na- 
tional Cemetery and Icheon National Ceme- 
tery, respectively. 

The helicopter, one of the two private chop- 
pers the conglomerate had purchased in 2007, 
was heading for a heliport in Jamsil, near the 
I-Park complex, to pick up four LG executives 
for a trip to a factory line in the southwestern 
city of Jeonju, North Jeolla Province. 

According to LG, Park had mentioned about 
two hours before takeoff that the four officials 
might need to go to Gimpo International Air- 
port for their flight to Jeonju because of dense 
fog over Seoul. However, he called again at 
about 8 a.m. confirming he would be able to 
pick up the officials in Jamsil, as weather con- 
ditions had improved. 

The company's remarks were intended to 
alleviate suspicions that the mobile phone 
maker might have pressured Park to come to 
Jamsil despite heavy fog just for the conveni- 
ence of the officials, who live near the Jamsil 
area. 

In a press briefing on that Saturday, an avia- 
tion official said the helicopter might have de- 
viated from its course just a few minutes pri- 
or to the fatal accident. "The helicopter might 
have deviated from the flight path when it 



was flying over the Han River near the heli- 
port in Jamsil [where it was supposed to pick 
up the four LG officials), though further exam- 
ination is necessary to find the exact route it 
took," said Kim Jae-young, head of the Seoul 
Regional Aviation Administration. 

The ministry then began analyzing the black 
box retrieved from the downed chopper. The 
analysis, expected to take at least six months, 
could reveal the flight route, altitude and ve- 
locity of the helicopter, as well as the conver- 
sations inside the cockpit at the time of the 
crash. 

The ministry announced later that week 
that it will conduct a special safety inspection 
into 33 companies that own and operate 109 
private helicopters, which will last until Dec. 
31. 

"We will bring stern [legal) punishments 
to companies found to have violated safety 
codes," the ministry said. 

The Seoul Metropolitan Government also 
said that it will conduct a joint inspection 
with the Seoul aviation administration until 
the end of the year to inspect 159 high-rise 
buildings that could be potentially hazardous 
for aircraft, as well as the maintenance condi- 
tions at 488 heliports across the city. 

LG Electronics, meanwhile, is insured by 
LIG Insurance and is expected to receive up 
to $11 million for the demolished helicopter, 
$10 million for compensation to the I-Park 
residents and $400,000 for the two deceased 
pilots. 
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TRASH HEAPS 
UPON HONGDAE 



On a recent Friday night, one of 
Seoul's most popular thoroughfares, 
the street in front of Hongik Univer- 
sity — known as Hongdae — was 
flooded with revelers, bar hoppers 
and college students. 

Around 7 p.m., four street cleaners 
emerged and began the tedious rou- 
tine of removing trash from the street. 

They picked up discarded cigarette 
butts, paper cups and cans until 9 a.m. 
when the area was finally cleared. 

But as they left, more people flowed 
into Hongdae and the situation began 
to change. 

After 10 p.m., the streets were once 
again covered with garbage. Flyers 

— many of them advertising sexually 
explicit promotions — littered the 
ground. 

Hawkers spread their material to 
passersby, and some even threw their 
handouts into the air as they drove 
through on motorbikes. 

The flyers quickly spread — under 
foot, through hands and by the wind 

— until the place once again became 
a dump. By dawn, the street was car- 
peted with paper. 

“There are so many foreign tourists 
these days in the Hongdae area," said 
Lee Nu-ri, a student who was in Hong- 
dae that night, “and it's unpleasant 
and embarrassing when 1 see these 
flyers advertising prostitution lying 
on the street." 

Hongdae's 220-meter-long “ear- 
less stretch" — where vehicles are 
restricted during certain hours on the 
weekends — was in an even worse 
state. 

“On Friday night, the flyers start to 
pile up until the weekend, and then 
the street is entirely covered with 
them," said a man surnamed Lee, who 
runs a supermarket near the tourist 
area. 

Simply put, trash is becoming an is- 
sue in Hongdae. 

And so much so that officials are 
now beginning to worry that exces- 
sive refuse is compromising the area's 
tourist-friendly feel. Of particular con- 
cern is the illegal distribution of flyers, 
which often promote risque clubs or 
events. 

From May to September, the esti- 
mated amount of trash collected on 
the weekends around Hongdae — Se- 



ogyo-dong of Mapo District — aver- 
aged about 5 tons, which is about four 
times the daily average at 1.2 tons. 

Illegal flyer distributors are typical- 
ly fined between 18,000 won ($16) to 
35,000 won depending on the num- 
ber of the handouts disseminated. 

Mapo District has a flyer regulation 
team, which typically patrols from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m.; once every one or two 
weeks they might conduct a night in- 
spection until 10 p.m. 

However, because most flyers are 
spread after 11 p.m., those passing 
around handouts can easily avoid rep- 
rimand. The district had no violations 
on record for this year. 

“Since the phone numbers on the fly- 
ers are usually phone numbers with 
borrowed IDs, it's difficult to track 
them without the help of the police," 
said a representative from the Mapo 
District Office. 

“Those throwing the flyers also dis- 
appear directly afterward, so those 
individuals are also difficult to track 
down." 

A shortage of workers and access to 
funding compound the problem, the 
representative added. 

In reality, the people available who 
can work until dawn around Hongdae 
are limited, he said, which further sty- 
mies proper regulation. 

Still, some point out that successful 
regulation is largely contingent on 
how seriously district offices tackle 
the issue. 

Gangnam District Office has made 
noticeable headway in this arena. 

Last )uly, the office expanded its 
illegal flyers regulation team, which 
managed to confiscate 58,000 flyers 
and reprimand 28 people in charge of 
distributing them. 

They also created a team dedicat- 
ed to eradicating the distribution of 
sexually explicit flyers, which collab- 
orates with the Suseo Police Precinct. 
The team is made up of 150 people 
who work from 5 p.m. to 11 p.m. 

“Until this year, it was impossible to 
walk around the streets of Seolleung 
and Gangnam Station without step- 
ping on the flyers," said Kim Min-jong, 
an officer at Gangnam District Office. 
“But now you can barely find these 
flyers on the street." 



KOREAN STUDENTS 
BEGIN OUTSOURCING 
HOMEWORK TO 
AGENCIES 

Lee, like many women in Korea, is an overly involved mother. 
The 41-year-old considers her son's school assignments her 
business. Homework scores factor into overall academic per- 
formance, along with the college entrance exam, when univer- 
sities select their students. 

So if something might affect her son's chances of getting into 
a good school, Lee — who gave only her surname — leaves 
nothing to chance. 

But one assignment in particular tested her resolve. Her 
son's art teacher had asked the class to make a unique work 
using hanji, traditional handmade paper made from the bark 
of indigenous mulberry trees. 

It was unfamiliar territory for Lee. So she searched her mind, 
trying to come up with a solution. Suddenly, she recalled an 
advertisement she had seen recently, which read, “We do art 
homework for customers." 

She immediately found the business online and filled her 
address in on its website, along with the specifics of the as- 
signment and the deadline. The agency charged 30,000 won 
($28), and Lee received the finished assignment two days after 
sending the fees. 

“My son still thinks that 1 did the homework," she admitted. “1 
wanted to, but I'm so busy with household affairs and oversee- 
ing my son's studies." 

These days, many parents like Lee are losing confidence in 
t3q3ical hagwon — cram schools that prepare students for col- 
lege entrance exams — and believe they are no longer enough 
to turn their children into top performers. And their drive to 
see their children succeed is where so-called homework agen- 
cies have found a new niche. There are a total of 40 websites 
like the one Lee found. And these agencies, while still not as 
prevalent as hagwon, are gaining momentum among busy 
mothers and stressed out students, charging clients between 
20,000 won and 70,000 won per assignment. 

Many of the agencies specialize in subjects not typically cov- 
ered in private academies. The most common services are for 
fine arts projects, which are generally more time-consuming. 

Most parents believe time spent working on these types of 
projects takes away from the time their child could be using to 
study for exam-centered subjects, like English and math. 

But even though these businesses compromise the ethical 
standards of the public education system, the Ministry of Ed- 
ucation has done little to rein in the agencies, citing a lack of 
legal regulation for such entities. “There are rules for hagwon, 
but we don't have any specific guidelines to regulate (these 
homework agencies)," said one Ministry of Education official, 
who requested to remain anonymous. 

But those in education circles say these informal entities are 
problematic, and that there is a pressing need to punish these 
businesses and the parents looking for assistance. 

“The Education Ministry needs to come up with ways to im- 
plement a new set of rules that warrants punishment," said 
Kim Moo-seong, a representative of the Korean Federation of 
Teachers' Associations. “This issue needs to be addressed. It is 
seriously jeopardizing public education." 
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EXPATS FROM AROUND THE WORLD CELEBRATE CHRISTMAS 
THEIR OWN SPECIAL WAY IN KOREA 



Story and Photos by Stephanie Anglemyer 

Illustration by Michael Roy 



I n Cote d’Ivoire, people take to the streets at Christmastime and cel- 
ebrate in a festival-like atmosphere. In Bangladesh, the 25th is cele- 
brated by Christians and Hindus alike under the name bara din, or “big 
day,” and is observed nationally. In Guatemala, the birth of baby Jesus is 
commemorated on Christmas Eve by shooting off fireworks. 

In Korea, it has largely become a holiday for couples. They get togeth- 
er in coffee shops to eat cake and sometimes exchange gifts. Single 
friends dread the holiday, often consoling each other before vowing that 
they’ll have a boyfriend or girlfriend by next Christmas. In some houses 
with younger children, ^^e|- %ro|-bLj7| (santa halabeoji), also known as 
Grandfather Santa, leaves small presents. 

For many expats, Christmas in Korea is very different from what 
they’ve come to expect from a typical Christmas Day. Yanick Filipe, a 
student from Angola, gets together with friends at a bar. Some people 
go the more conventional route and shell out for a traditional meal, no 
matter the cost. Others, like Ann Ibanez, a programmer from the Philip- 
pines, take advantage of the time off by traveling overseas. 

Groove Korea spoke to expats in Korea from 1 2 countries to see how 
they celebrate Christmas back home and how they’ve adapted their tra- 
ditions for their lives in Korea. 
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Angola 

Yanick Filipe, student 

In Angola, a former Portuguese colony 
on the northwest coast of Africa, Christmas 
is just the start of a weeklong, countrywide 
party. That being said, Christmas Eve and 
Christmas Day are all about loved ones; 
families typically go to church at midnight 
and spend the rest of the day together. 

Filipe’s family usually doesn’t go to 
church on Christmas Day unless it falls 
on a Sunday. Instead, they stay at home 
and reminisce about the past while talking 
about the future. After dinner, he might 
have a chance to go out with friends, but 
only after his family is finished celebrating 
together. 

Traditional foods include bacalhao with potatoes, a 
dish made with salt cod, olives and boiled eggs. They 
also eat kizaca, which is made of cassava leaves stewed 
in peanut butter and served with funge (a porridge-like 
dish made of boiled flour — a staple in Angolan cui- 
sine), plantains or plain rice. Many Angolans also con- 
sume calulu, a dish that mixes dried and fresh fish, okra, 
spinach and other vegetables. 

When Filipe’s in Korea, however, a typical Christmas 
consists of getting together with different friends and 
going to a bar, or maybe going to a party organized by 
friends. As in most cultures, Christmas in Angola is 
primarily a family holiday; without family close by, the 
day doesn’t have the same meaning. Yanick misses 
the food, the warm weather and spending time with his 
family, especially when his father tells stories about his 
mother from when they were young. 

Yanick Filipe is a student at Dongguk University in 
Seoul. 





Cote d'Ivoire 

Romauld Koffi, musician and volunteer 

Cote d’Ivoire is a former French colony also 
located on the western coast of Africa, but far- 
ther south than Angola. Christmas is an import- 
ant holiday (thanks to the French influence), but 
it’s celebrated quite differently. People from the 
Ivory Coast often go to church on Christmas 
Eve before taking to the streets to celebrate in a 
festival-like atmosphere. The population is fair- 
ly young, so it’s a common sight to see young 
people dancing to a type of fast music with a 
loud beat called decale coupe, or zouglou, a 
kind of music that is played mostly at Christmas. 
After the country’s civil war ended just two years 
ago, young people have used music to release 
their stress. 

Romauld Koffi ’s family usually goes to church at mid- 
night on Christmas Eve and then exchanges presents 
after the service. On Christmas Day, the family will do 
something like go to see animals in the park or watch 



a movie, followed by a meal in a nice restaurant. Foods 
commonly eaten on Christmas Day include chicken 
that’s been fried in a special sauce, as well as attieke, 
a dish made with cassava, which is similar to a potato. 
Another side they enjoy is aloko, which is fried plantain 
served with chili pepper and onions. 

In Korea, however, time is money: Many Africans 
working here aren’t able to celebrate Christmas be- 
cause of a lack of time. They are often sending money 
back home to families, so they lack the finances to cele- 
brate in Korea. One tradition that Koffi has brought with 
him from his home country is attending a Francophone 
church for two hours on Christmas Day. 

Romauld Koffi is a musician and volunteer in Korea. 

Mozambique 

Dalila Ismael, student 

Mozambique is another former Portuguese colony lo- 
cated on the southeast coast of Africa. The official lan- 
guage is Portuguese, though most people only speak it 
as a second language, preferring other languages such 
as Swahili, Makhuwa and Sena. Much of the country is 
Christian, but Dalila Ismael’s family is not, so Christmas 
is simply celebrated as a family day. They have a small 
party with good music and food, and just have fun with 
each other. 

Around the end of November, Mozambicans begin 
their Christmas preparations: where to go, what to do, 
what to eat, etc. They often travel to South Africa to 
do their shopping. On Christmas Day itself, observers 
wear red and celebrate with their families, having gone 
to church at midnight the night before. “On that day, 
you’re prohibited to be sad; you must be happy,” Ismael 
says. Families prepare Galinha a manduca, a chicken 
dish made with rice, lard and chicken blood, or frango, 
another chicken dish that’s cooked in a clay pot and has 
ham, beer and brandy in it. 

Since Ismael’s family does not observe Christmas, she 
only has one special Christmas memory: Three years 
ago, a friend was at her house on Christmas Eve. At 
midnight, she suddenly asked to go home since it was 
a special day. Ismael’s family drove her friend home, 
but when they got there, the friend’s family had already 
gone to church. They opened the door and were sur- 
prised to see the Christmas tree with all of the presents 
underneath. Shortly after, her friend’s parents arrived 
and greeted them, “Merry Christmas!” 

Dalila Ismael is a student at Kangwon National Univer- 
sity in Chuncheon. 

Uganda 

Dorothy Nabasirye, student 

Uganda, a landlocked country close to the heart of 
Africa, is a mostly Christian country, so the Christmas 
season is particularly meaningful there. Though many 
attend church on Christmas Day, others, especially 
those who will be busy cooking, will attend church on 
Christmas Eve. Families exchange presents before at- 
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tending the Christmas services; if they are 
giving clothing, the recipient can wear their 
new clothing to church. Instead of receiv- 
ing presents during the middle of the night, 
children are visited by Father Christmas 
during Christmas parties. 

Ugandans don’t have a representative 
Christmas food. Instead they indulge and 
cook everything they enjoy: turkey, beef, 
chicken, pork, vegetables, beans, peas — 
anything that’s in the garden gets cooked. 
Wealthy families can hire someone to do 
the cooking for them. 

During her three years in Korea, Dorothy 
Nabasirye’s Christmases have varied from 
extremely fun to very boring. She stayed 
home for her first Christmas here, but Nab- 



asirye’s second and third Christmases were both spent 
with friends. The foreign students at her university get 
together to hang out or play games with each other, 
or she attends church with her fellow Christian friends. 
The hardest part about adjusting to a Korean Christmas, 
even after three years, has been the unpleasantness of 
the cold weather. 

Dorothy Nabasirye is a student at Hanyang University 
in Seoul. 



Bangladesh 

Purnima Mitra, student 

Although Christians are a significant minority, Bangla- 
desh, a country bordered by India on three sides, has a 
surprisingly active Christmas culture. Christmas Day is 
known as bara din in the Bangladesh language, which 
means “big day.” It is a national holiday and is celebrated 
across the region’s different faiths. 

Starting on Christmas Eve, many Hindu Bangladeshi 
will prepare traditional foods from their country, such as 
biryani, a special kind of rice that is sometimes served 
with mutton or chicken, and finni, also known as kheer, 
a sweet food made with dense milk, sugar and kalajira, 
a type of rice. Bangladeshi also love to dig into a nice 
cake, especially chocolate, at Christmastime. 

Bangladeshi Christians head to church after 4 p.m. 
on Christmas Day, as it’s a very holy day for them. They 
make sure to include their non-Christian friends by giv- 
ing them presents, and Bangladeshi Hindus return the 
favor by giving presents to their Christian friends on 
Hindu holidays. Young people enjoy wearing the same 
outfits as their friends of a different religion as well. 

The tradition of Santa Claus giving presents to children 
is alive and well in Bangladesh. Parents buy presents for 
their children and claim that Santa Claus delivered them, 
although instead of placing them under the tree, they 
give them directly to the children. 

Despite not being Christian, Purnima Mitra greatly en- 
joys Christmas and has cherished memories of celebrat- 
ing the day as a child. She remembers the Christmas 
trees decked out in red, green and white ornaments. 



the lights shining on the tree, and going to a friend of 
her father’s house to play a game that involved looking 
for more ornaments. 

She spent her first Christmas in Korea in a memorable 
fashion by attending church with a friend and performing 
onstage. 

Purnima Mitra is a student at Korea University in 
Seoul. 

Philippines 

Ann Ibanez, programmer 

The Philippines is well known for its love of a good 
party, and Christmastime is no different; it’s almost a 
guarantee that locals will celebrate the holiday with their 
families. Unlike Korea, however, young couples are not 
given the option of spending it with their significant oth- 
er. The preparations start early, just as they do in the 
United States. Decorations start appearing as early as 
October, including Christmas lights outside houses and 
Christmas trees inside. Children enjoy going house- 
to-house singing both Western and Filipino Christmas 
carols, with houses either giving the children change or 
politely refusing. 

Many Filipinos attend church on Christmas Day be- 
cause the big party, Noche Buena, is on Christmas Eve. 
They fill their tables with ham, an absolute necessity, as 
well as bread and fruit, especially round ones like ap- 
ples, grapes and oranges. Filipinos believe that round- 
shaped fruits will bring you luck in the upcoming New 
Year. After church on Christmas Day, Filipinos usually 
finish off the leftovers from the night before and spend 
time with each other. 

Like most other expats, Ann Ibanez longs for her 
family on Christmas Day, but still enjoys spending time 
with her friends and eating a special dinner. This year, 
however, she plans to visit Japan with a friend. The one 
thing that would improve Christmas in Korea, according 
to Ibanez, is more time off than just one day. 

Ann Ibanez is a programmer in Korea. 

Argentina 

Vanesa Lee, teacher 

Located in the lower half of South Amer- 
ica, Argentina celebrates Christmas in the 
summertime, which has a big impact on 
its Christmas festivities. Instead of eating 
warm foods and drinks, Argentineans have 
large barbecues with their extended family 
where the family member with the largest 
grill automatically hosts. Children are usu- 
ally the only ones receiving gifts at these 
large gatherings, and fireworks are set off 
at midnight. 

The centerpiece of a Christmas dinner in 
Argentina is meat of all kinds: intestines, 
chicken, horse meat and different parts of 
cow, all falling under the category of asado, 
a catch-all Spanish word meaning barbe- 
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cue. Different salads are also enjoyed, such as Wal- 
dorf salad. In addition, the festivities are not complete 
without Sidra, a carbonated alcoholic cider, as well as 
champagne in the wealthier households. 

Vanesa Lee’s life and Christmas traditions changed 
dramatically when, at 13 years old, she moved to the 
United States with her family. After that, her family 
couldn’t afford to decorate or even buy a Christmas 
tree, and she no longer had the company of extended 
family to look forward to. She misses the time spent 
decorating the tree with her mother and seeing the 
sparkling lights of the tree glowing in the dark. With- 
out those things, she says it’s easy to miss the spirit of 
Christmas. 

Vanesa Lee is a teacher in Korea. 




Brazil 

Rodrigo Braune, student 

Brazil is another South American country 
where Catholicism has a significant influence. 
Like other countries, Christmas in Brazil centers 
on family. It’s the only time of the year when 
one’s entire extended family gets together. The 
festivities kick off on Christmas Eve, with each 
family gathering for a feast starting relatively 
late in the evening. Some households, though 
not all, set up a tree for the holiday season. 
Families exchange presents and larger families 
will draw names for “Secret Santa” so they don’t 
have to buy presents for every family member. 

Brazilians love good meat, and eating it at 
Christmastime is an absolute must. They eat 
turkey, as well as pernil (pork shoulder). Other 
essentials include farofa, a toasted flour mixture, and 
rabanada, a sweet bread almost identical to French 
toast that is a staple in the country. Rodrigo Braune’s 
mother is unable to make it herself but, fortunately for 
them, a generous cousin lives next door and makes 
enough for everyone in the family. Brazilians also love 
to eat different fruits on Christmas, especially apricots. 

Braune has many fond memories of Christmas in Bra- 
zil, especially the tradition of visiting a special Christmas 
tree that floats on a lake near his hometown. His ear- 
liest memory of Christmas is one that almost anyone 
can relate to: finding out that Santa Claus doesn’t exist. 
He had asked for a particular item for Christmas and, 
after arriving at his uncle’s house, his father abruptly 
announced that he had forgotten something at home. 
When the exact present that he had asked for was wait- 
ing for him under the tree the next morning, Rodrigo put 
two and two together and all of his childhood under- 
standings of where his Christmas presents came from 
were shattered forever. 

Rodrigo Braune is a master’s student at Chung-Ang 
University in Seoul. 



Guatemala 

Ramiro David Bravo Santisteban, student 

Christmas in Guatemala is a time of mass exodus 
from the larger cities to return to one’s hometown. 
Ramiro David Bravo Santisteban ’s family, for example, 
returns to the town of San Pedro, located about 250 
kilometers from the capital in the department of San 
Marcos. Seeing family is absolutely essential on this 
day, so relatives from all over the country gather at his 
grandparents’ house. 

With all of one’s relatives gathered in one location, 
Christmas celebrations soon transform into a lively par- 
ty. After a feast in the evening, the birth of the baby 
Jesus is commemorated at midnight on Christmas Eve 
by shooting off fireworks. After children have received 
presents from Santa Claus, everyone goes to bed and 
the festivities start anew in the morning. 

Being a country steeped in Catholic traditions, Gua- 
tamala’s Christmas traditions are focused on the more 
religious aspects of the holiday. Nacimiento, or nativity 
scenes, are first set up in the nation’s households on 
Dec. 8 with a key piece missing: the baby Jesus. He is 
added to the scene on Christmas Eve and remains there 
until Dec. 31, when families put a small crown on his 
head and outfit him in handmade clothes. 

Guatemalans enjoy several traditional foods at Christ- 
mastime, including tamales de came, which are made 
when pork and chili sauce are folded into cornhusks 
and steamed. Preparations for the tamales must start 
at least one day before they feast due to their long and 
laborious cooking process. Locals also enjoy a cup of 
ponche, a mix of boiled fruits served in a hot cup. 

Ramiro David Bravo Santisteban is a student at Kyung 
Hee University in Yongin. 

Germany 

Inge Veronika Hofmann, 

German Club President 
and volunteer 

Germany is undoubtedly one of the 
best places in the world to spend Christ- 
mas, since the holiday is one of the 
country’s most important religious festi- 
vals. Christmas markets start springing 
up all over the country at the end of No- 
vember and, starting the fourth Sunday 
before Christmas, Germans light the first 
candle of their Advent wreaths, lighting 
the remaining four candles at one-week 
intervals. They also prepare their Advent 
calendars: cards with 24 little windows 
containing chocolate or other goodies 
that can be opened each day leading up to Christmas. 

Christmas markets are one of Germany’s most fa- 
mous traditions. Individual sellers set up in groups and 
offer handmade gifts or decorations, foods or gluhwein, 
a type of mulled wine. People come from all over the 
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world to experience the German Christmas markets, 
especially the one in Nuremberg, known in German as 
Christkindlesmarkt: “Christ Child Market.” The Christ- 
kind, or “Christ Child,” is a young woman between the 
ages of 1 6 and 1 9 who is elected for two-year terms 
and serves as the host and namesake of the market. 
She opens the market with a prologue that dates back 
to 1948, the first year the market was opened after 
World War II. 

Christmas in Germany is not complete without a va- 
riety of rich, traditional foods that vary according to the 
region. Inge Veronika Hofmann’s family, who is from 
Munich, serves fish with potato salad, meat with dump- 
lings, duck or goose roast with red cabbage and, most 
importantly, homemade cookies that were made as a 
family. Germans traditionally attend Christmas Eve ser- 
vice and at midnight, and churches all over the country 
will ring their bells to signify the birth of the newborn 
Christ child. 

Inge Veronika Hofmann is the German Club president 
and a volunteer. 




Romania 

Mihaela Apostol, doctoral student 

Romania’s Christmas is very much a fam- 
ily- and church-centered holiday. Over 80 
percent of the country’s people belong to 
the Eastern Orthodox Church, with the ma- 
jority of the remaining population belonging 
to other Christian denominations. Members 
of the Eastern Orthodox Church participate 
in a special service called the Divine Litur- 
gy of Christmas, and then retreat to their 
homes to spend the rest of the holidays, 
including Saint Stephen’s Day on Dec. 26, 
with their families. 

Romanians begin Christmas celebrations 
by slaughtering a pig on Dec. 20, Ignat 
Day, which celebrates Saint Ignatius. Peo- 
ple in villages kill the pig, immediately fry some of its 
meat and then hold a funeral feast that signifies the 
gratitude the family’s graditude toward the pig, thanking 
it for providing nourishment. On Christmas Eve, known 
as Old Man Eve in Romania, people go caroling from 
house to house. 

Mihaela Apostol ’s early Christmases were heavily in- 
fluenced by the politics of her country. Her parents were 
not members of the Communist Party, so they did not 
have access to fancy things. Instead, they would have to 
wait in line all day in the cold and snow, registering on a 
list in order to obtain a few modest items for Mihaela and 
her brother. On Dec. 6, they would shine their boots in 
preparation for Saint Nicholas to come and leave them 
small presents, then repeat the ritual on Christmas Eve 
when Old Man Santa would come that night. On Saint 
Nicholas Day, good children receive presents while bad 



children receive sticks, and on Christmas, good kids are 
given presents and bad kids receive none. Every Christ- 
mas Eve, her parents would decorate the tree with silver 
garlands and beautiful ornaments, along with candies 
that they would be allowed to eat after Christmas. The 
final piece was always the little white angel that they 
placed on top of the tree. 

On Christmas Eve, Romanian women make traditional 
dishes such as sarmales, which are meat and rice rolls 
wrapped in cabbage and served with polenta, and co- 
zonaci, a type of sponge cake topped with nuts, cocoa 
and Turkish delights that is similar to Italian panetone. 
Christmas morning means it’s time to go to church so 
that they can bless the food before heading home to 
break their fast from eggs, meat and milk that they 
started on Nov. 14. 

Mihaela Apostol is doctoral student at Seoul National 
University in Seoul. 

Spain 

Mikel Garda Madariaga, Spanish teacher 

Spaniards have a saying: “Esta noche es noche bue- 
na, y no es noche de dormir,” which means, “Tonight is 
a good night and it is not meant for sleeping.” Christ- 
mas Eve is known as Noche Buena or “good night” in 
Spanish, and the Spaniards make sure it lives up to that 
name. Spain is a predominantly Roman Catholic coun- 
try, though much of the country does not go to church 
on a regular basis. Nonetheless, many religious families 
will attend a special mass known as La Misa del Gallo 
or the “Mass of the Rooster.” After, they will begin their 
family Christmas with a feast that will last into the wee 
hours of the morning. Non-religious families like Mikel’s 
still start the feast on Christmas Eve and gather to sing 
Christmas carols after the entire family has eaten to 
their hearts’ content. 

Children may still receive small Christmas presents 
from Santa Claus on Christmas Day, but the majority of 
their gifts will be received on Jan. 6, known as Epiph- 
any. Epiphany marks the day that the Three Wise Men 
finally arrived at the side of the newborn baby Jesus and 
gave him gifts. Children prepare for the coming of the 
Ephiphany by putting their shoes outside, sometimes 
stuffed with barley, carrots and straw to give to the cam- 
els that have come so far. Men all over the country will 
dress up as the three wise men on Epiphany and bring 
gifts to needy and sick children. Spaniards also have 
grand parades and hand out sweets to all of the coun- 
try’s children on this day. 

Since Spain is a rather large country, traditional 
Christmas foods can vary from region to region. Mikel’s 
family usually bakes sea bream, a local fish, and serves 
it alongside lamb and elvers, a type of young European 
eel. Other families may indulge in lobster, other kinds of 
fish, ham, cheese and pa-tes. 

Mikel Garcia Madariaga is a Spanish teacher in Korea. 

GROOVE 
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THE NORTH KOREA COLUMN 



IN NORTH KOREA, 

BICYCLES DRIVE AN ECONOMY 

It's clear to anyone visiting North Korea that bicycles 
have come to play a vital role in daily life 

Column by Christopher Green / Illustration by Michael Roy 




A S many as 75 percent of families in North 
Korea are said to use a bicycle on a reg- 
ular basis, while a nice round 100 percent of 
successful businesspeople, particularly whole- 
salers, surely have access to one. In short, the 
country’s commercial class has become a de- 
mographic of cyclists. 

This is true from the border communities of 
Sinuiju, Hyesan and Rasun, all the way down 
to Kaesong on the plains of Hwanghae. In- 
deed, Kaesong is one place that has enjoyed 
a particularly impressive bicycle ownership 
boom over the last decade, according to Cho- 



son Exchange’s Andray Abrahamian. He says 
streets “that were a few years ago dominated 
by pedestrians are now clogged with bicycles.” 
In spite of the political tribulations that have 
threatened many aspects of peninsula com- 
mercial relations over the last five years, in 
Kaesong bicycle ownership is still made possi- 
ble by the positive influence of employment at 
more than 100 South Korean firms operating 
in the nearby Kaesong Industrial Complex. It 
could scarcely be otherwise. Kaesong is a city 
of just 300,000 residents, and has little else 
going for it: It lies in North Korea’s farming 



heartland; it has limited industrial infrastruc- 
ture; and it is in a militarily controlled zone, 
meaning that the documentation needed to 
visit it is more difficult to obtain than for many 
other places. Kaesong is thus dependent on 
the industrial complex for its modest prosperi- 
ty, and so it is to be assumed that most of the 
bicycles on the streets of the city are bought, 
one way or another, with money earned from it. 

But Kaesong is not the only place seeing a 
veritable boom in two-wheeled transit. There 
are visibly expanding cycling communities in 
most other North Korean cities, too. How can 



ABOUT THIS COLUMN 

Christopher Green is the manager of international affairs for Dail)/ NK, an online periodical reporting on North Korean 
affairs from Seoul. The opinions expressed here are the author’s and do not necessarily represent those of Groove Korea. 
For more information, visit dailynk.com. 
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this be? If Kaesong is blessed by its proximity to the nearby industri- 
al complex, why is it not streets ahead of all other provincial cities in 
terms of bicycle ownership? After all, firms in the Kaesong Industrial 
Complex pay more than $100 per month for each worker, an out- 
landish sum of money in a country of obvious poverty. 

Partly, it is because the Kaesong Industrial Complex doesn’t ac- 
tually pay $100 to each worker at all. The state expropriates some- 
where in the vicinity of 80 percent of all payments made. Wages are 
paid in hard currency to the authorities, who then redistribute a small 
portion to the workers themselves, along with foodstuffs in lieu of a 
percentage of the remainder. 

Despite these deductions, reliable wages plus additional products 
given to workers that can be sold in public markets to augment in- 
comes make the complex an attractive employer. There are snacks 
given to workers during shifts to consider, too, as well as items that 
can be snuck out and sold. All this renders low headline salaries 
somewhat meaningless. 

While Kaesong is seared into international consciousness as a 
method by which money seeps into the pockets of North Koreans, 
what is not often appreciated is that the same mechanism takes 
place via the medium of every JV (joint venture) company in North 
Korea. Kaesong is special; but it is not unique. There are a growing 
number of JVs, spanning most regions of the country. No exact 
information on the take-home pay of staff in JV enterprises is avail- 
able, but a 2012 dispatch from the Joint Ventures and Investment 
Committee itself provides the basics of the official line: 

“The minimum monthly wage for workers in North Korea was set 
at 30 euros, or about 42,000 won. In addition, foreign companies 
must pay 7 euros to each employee separately as social insurance. 
Overtime pay also needs to be paid and at the event of work related 
injuries or illness, the company is responsible for handling the situa- 
tion with its board of directors.” 

Therefore, workers lucky enough to have jobs in Kaesong or in JVs 
elsewhere end up in a roughly comparable position. 

In the case of Nampo, the North’s main West (Yellow) Sea port, 
there is the South Korean-funded Pyeonghwa Motors Corp. and the 
nearby Daean North Korea-China Friendship Glass Factory. 

Thus, while it is the case that the KIC is the biggest single for- 
eign-invested entity in North Korea, the pay available from any JV in 
the country is of a broadly similar standard and, contrary to popular 
misconception, there are actually quite a number of JVs around. 
Kaesong has 1 23 companies paying more than 50,000 people, a 
larger number than at any other single joint venture or Special Eco- 
nomic Zone. But that is the only difference; a difference of degree. 

Neither Kaesong nor Nampo is exceptional. Each urban area 
has its own ways of surviving. Kaesong has the industrial complex; 
Nampo has cars and glass (and port services). Wonsan, another 
port, used to have the Moranbong ferry to and from Niigata in Japan, 
and is soon set to boast the Masik Pass Ski Resort, which should 
provide a trickle of foreign capital. North Hamgyong Province has 
the highest concentration of joint ventures overall, and only 2 million 
residents in total. 

This doesn’t mean that any urban center in North Korea is affluent 
by any reasonable measure, though it does mean that some busi- 
nessfolk certainly are. What it also means is that urban areas are 
trying to find their own way. We should not forget that wages in joint 
venture companies are also considerably lower than the incomes 
of persons who enjoy success in the market, or who supply the 
market, or who occupy the multitude of Party, military and admin- 
istrative chairs that allow for rent-seeking or supplementary income 
generation. 

A job in Kaesong might be something to envy, then, and Kaesong 
might be a nicer place to live as a result. But there is more than one 
way to ride a bicycle, even in North Korea. GROOVE 
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THE MONEY COLUMN 



LEAVING KOREA? 

DON'T FORGET YOUR MONEY 

You may find that leaving your money in Korea could be 
a bigger headache than anticipated 

Column by Paul Sharkie / Illustration by Jungeun Jang 




F or those who take the time to research and plan their financial 
relationships, managing one’s banking both in Korea and back 
home can be done with relative ease. I continue to be shocked, 
however, when I am contacted by those who were cautious about 
maintaining their finances up until the moment they left Korea. 
Regardless of whether someone’s leaving temporarily or permanently, 
the assumption still pervades that people’s accounts will be taken 
care of and they will be able to access them however they please. 
While this may be true in the short term, this is most certainly not 
the case the longer you are out of the country. In the end, you may 
find that leaving your money in Korea could be a bigger headache 
than anticipated. 



Let us look at four likely examples of where this assumption can 
prove to be horribly wrong: 

“I cannot remember my online password; I am traveling and 
desperately need to transfer funds to my (foreign) account from 
my Korean account.” 

In the case of Shinhan (other banks’ passwords may vary), 
whether it be your four-digit PIN, your transfer or digital certificate 
password, you cannot reset passwords without visiting a branch with 
the appropriate identification in hand. Please keep in mind that this 
also applies when you are only away from Korea on vacation. 



ABOUT THEAUTHOR 

Paul Sharkie is the Foreign Client Relationship Manager for Shinhan Bank’s Foreign Customer Department. Please visit 
Shinhan Expat Banking on Facebookfor more information. The banking information provided in this column is based on 
Shinhan Bank policies and may not be applicable to all banks in Korea. — Ed. 
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“I no longer live in Korea and have lost my security code 
card / One Time Password (OTP) Device / banl</credit card. 
Can you send me a new one?” 

In such very common cases, a visit to one of our branches 
is also required. (This includes your OTP devices running out 
of battery.) If you have lost or damaged your card, you cannot 
have a replacement sent to you in another country either. To 
put this into context, these rules mean that if you have not 
registered for online banking, short of coming back to Korea 
and visiting a branch with an understandable look of frustration 
on your face, you would not have any access to your account(s). 

‘‘My bank has informed me that my installment account / 
time deposit has expired. Can I renew my account over the 
phone or via email?” 

In the case of Shinhan, if you take out what is referred to as 
an installment account (a fixed-term and fixed-rate installment 
savings account) or a time deposit (an initial deposit with the 
option of additional installments, where one locks into a fixed 
interest rate for a fixed amount of time), both will see interest 
payments upon maturity. If any funds are left in these accounts 
after their maturity, they will no longer earn significant returns. 
It is for this reason that we recommend that you close the 
existing account and open a new installment account/time 
deposit. With regards to the former, this cannot be done unless 
one actually visits a branch. With the latter, you can technically 
close it online, but only if you opened it online. Conversely, if it 
was opened in a branch, you would also have to close it there 
before you open a new one. 

‘‘I am out of the country and I have reached my yearly limit 
of $50,000 USD overseas remittance online. If I still have 
money in my accounts that I need to send overseas, what 
can I do?” 

The answer is short and simple. You may remit up to $50,000 
each year (or the equivalent). Therefore, if you wish to send 
more than this amount, you will have to 1) prove where you 
sourced the funds, and 2) remit only in person at a branch. 
If you think you might exceed this limit whilst out of Korea 
(check card purchases also count towards this), then you will 
also need to visit a branch in Korea with your identification. 



Though the above scenarios present potentially alarming 
situations, please make note that your accounts will not 
disappear the moment you fly out of Incheon! If you make 
regular visits back to Korea, you might not run into great 
difficulty or financial dilemma. At the same time, however, there 
is a certain degree of risk here; it is more than likely that, at 
some point while you are out of the country, your account will 
require some form of maintenance or a security issue will occur 
that simply cannot be solved online or over the phone. In these 
instances, an in-person visit to a branch is often the only way 
to resolve the problem. This could prove to be very problematic 
for someone who now lives a costly plane ride away. My advice 
is this: If you plan on leaving Korea for good, maintain your 
housekeeping skills and close your accounts before you board 
that plane. 
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Story by Anita McKay / Photos by Dustin Cole 

Interpretation and translation by Lee Seung-eun and Kyndra Love 
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M r. Kim is a well-dressed man from Daegu who 
does not give the appearance that he is homeless. 
But he has been sleeping in a park near Seoul Sta- 
tion for seven years. With nothing but a sleeping bag 
and a small rucksack, he relies on a nearby church and 
homeless shelter for daily food and clothes. His story, 
he says, is no different from countless others. 

The area surrounding Seoul Station where he lives is 
testament to Korea’s economic success. Its rags-to- 
riches story is apparent in the skyline, with Samsung, 
Lotte and IBK signs illuminating the city from 20 sto- 
ries high. While these high-rise buildings proudly dis- 
play the country’s world-renowned achievements, the 






people occupying the ground below tell a different tale. 

After his business in Daegu went bankrupt, Kim de- 
cided to move to Seoul “for a better life.” 

“I predicted that I would be homeless (when I decided 
to move to Seoul) because I had run out of money and 
I have a problem with my lower back,” he says. “I had 
pretty much given up my life. I came here knowing that 
there was more support for homeless people.” 

Yet he had other reasons for leaving his hometown. 
“There are a lot of people who would recognize me in 
Daegu and I have a lot of friends there,” he says. “I 
don’t want people to recognize me. In Seoul, I don’t 
have any connections.” 






SLEEPING ROUGH 

Kim is just one of the people I met on a drizzly Sun- 
day evening in early October through a volunteer group, 
PLUR (Peace, Love, Unity, Respect), which works 
with underprivileged kids, animals and homeless peo- 
.. pie each week. Tonight’s event. Feed Your Seoul, is 

headed by Brian Weilk and Moon Sun (Mia) Park, who, 
along with 10 other volunteers, buy, prepare and dis- 
tribute food to homeless people in the area. 

“Sometimes people die here,” says Mr. Kang, a social 
welfare consultant from the nearby homeless shelter 
Standing Back Up, who accompanies the volunteers. 
As we enter the subway station, he stops suddenly 
Y,..* ■. and gestures to an elderly woman sitting amid a pile 
of plastic bags, adjusting her socks, and continues, 
“You see that woman? She has a mental problem. She 
doesn’t know how she lives and what she does.” 

Kang estimates that there are 300 people sleeping 
rough in the area each night, with numbers continuing 
to rise. Although it is extremely difficult to estimate 
what proportion of Korea’s population is homeless, 
statistics from the Ministry of Health and Welfare 
show that their numbers are increasing. The Chosun 
llbo reported that there were 4,187 people classified 
as homeless in 2010. That figure grew to 4,921 in 
2012, an increase of 17.5 percent. 

While Kang attributes mental illness and economic 



hardship as the main reasons people 
streets, he says that the destruction c 
al family unit is causing more older men to become 
homeless. 

“Children choose not to live with their parents, so it’s 
usually the two old parents living together,” he says. “If 
the man passes away first, the woman finds a way to 
survive because she knows how to cook and can take 
care of herself. When the woman passes away first, 
the man has no idea how to survive or live and the 
children don’t want to take responsibility for them. So 
they come out and live here.” 

Even if a homeless person dies on the street, Kang 
says, some families can be reluctant to claim the body. 
“Obviously they were not from a very well-off family, so 
money has a lot to do with them living this kind of life,” 
he says. “The families themselves don’t have a lot of 
money, so they can’t provide a funeral.” 

As we move through the station, we enter a tunnel 
that is acting as a shelter for the night to no less than 
30 men. Some have flattened cardboard boxes in the 
absence of a sleeping mat, while others use them as 
a windshield or as a way to give themselves some pri- 
vacy — a concern that Kang says is very important. 
“They want to separate themselves from the pedestri- 
ans,” he says. “They know that they are at the bottom 
of the social chain, so they don’t want that attention.” 
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CONFLICT ON THE STREETS 

As the cold weather begins to set in, more home- 
less people around the area will try to take refuge in a 
shelter, but space is limited and not everyone is guar- 
anteed cover from the harsh winter. 

When the snow begins to fall, Kang and other social 
workers patrol the area 24 hours a day to make sure 
everyone is warm. He believes that this can be a life- 
saver, as some homeless people are reluctant to ask 
for assistance from a shelter. 

“Their reason for not wanting to go could be due to a 
previous attempt that they have made to ask for what 
they need,” he says. “If (the shelter) doesn’t have the 
supply to give it to them then and there, they get easily 
discouraged.” 

A self-described “good adapter,” Kim says he strug- 
gled when he first arrived in Seoul but found friends 
through a natural process of just seeing the same 
people every day. 

While this is how he found his group, he says that 
“a homeless society works the same way as a normal 
society” and conflicts between groups do occur. 

“People in my group don’t really drink that much. We 
just go to bed when it’s time,” Kim says. “But people 
from other groups ... we just fight with them when they 
make a lot of noise and distract us. They drink and 
sing and make so much noise and it’s really disturbing.” 

For homeless people, violence doesn’t just stem 
from group conflict. Mr. Lee, who found himself home- 
less after the auto- parts factory he worked for closed 
down, recalls an incident that used to happen “quite 
frequently” when he first became homeless. He was 
kidnapped. The group, he says, was a human-traffick- 
ing gang. 

“I was sleeping on the street and woke up to find 
myself being kicked and punched in the face,” he says. 

Luckily, the police investigating the area knew the 
place where he was taken and found him. 

HELP FOR THE HOMELESS 

As we arrive back at Seoul Station, it becomes 
obvious how much PLUR’s work is appreciated. For 
over two years they have been distributing food — a 



sandwich, two cookies and soy milk — every Sunday, 
and it’s clear by how well they are received that their 
arrival is anticipated. This is a fact that Kang says they 
should be “very proud” of. 

Park, who co-leads the group every week, says that 
what PLUR does is such a tiny fraction of what needs 
to be done. “Giving food is a very momentary solution 
to the problem,” she explains. “We can’t just give them 
a bag of food every time. They have to learn to do 
something so they have something to look forward to 
in their lives. They need a purpose to their existence.” 

Kang has been working with Standing Back Up for 
four years and, while the shelter was not founded by 
the government, Seoul also funds job-training pro- 
grams that give homeless people a way to reintegrate 
into society. 

“The government plays a huge role because these 
private organizations are funded by Seoul city,” he 
says. “Without the financial support of the district 
governments, these organizations wouldn’t be able to 
help the homeless because it takes so much money 
to provide support.” 

Kang says that while some homeless people have 
lost all hope, others are eager to find work and get 
their lives back on track, like Lee and Kim. However, 
it’s not an easy task. 

Kim, a man that Kang describes as “diligent,” is 
only able to find some type of paid labor about once a 
month due to his lower back problems and the lack of 
jobs available. At 47, he admits that he is “uncertain” 
about his future. 

Despite this, he smiles and laughs through our en- 
tire conversation. 

“I’m pretty upset, but I can’t just frown because that 
would make other people unhappy,” he says. “I’m hap- 
py and laughing on the outside, but on the inside I’m 
really upset. But then I think about other people and I 
want to make other people happy.” 

EMERGENCY HELPLINE 

If you see a homeless person you think is in need of 
help, call Standing Back Up at (02) 1600-9582. 

GROOVE 
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> PEACE, LOVE, UNITY, RESPECT (PLUR) 

Participants should join the Facebook page and RSVP as 
there are limited spaces available: www.facebook.com/ 
groups/volunteerforplur. Mobile numbers will be provided 
upon confirmation of participation. 



> KOREA INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTEERS 

Participants should join and RSVP to events on www. 
meetup.com/volunteers or www.facebook.com/KoreaVol- 
unteers. Mobile numbers will be provided upon confirma- 
tion of participation. 



Feed Your Seoul soup kitchen 

Meet at Sookmyung Women’s University Station, line 4, 

inside exits 1 and 2 

When Fridays and Sundays at 6 p.m. 

Task Dishing out food, collecting and washing dishes and 
general clean-up after 



Thomas Homeless Shelter 



Meet at Yeongdeungpo Station, line 1, exit 6 

When Fourth Saturday of every month from 9 to 11:30 

a.m. and 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Task Preparing and cooking food, cleaning, doing dishes 



Thomas Homeless Shelter 



Help Your Seoul 

Meet at Seoul Station, lines 1 and 4, outside exit 2 
When Sundays from 7 to 9:30 p.m. 

Donation 10,000 won (or as much as you can give) for 
food supplies 

Task Buying, preparing and distributing food. There’s a lot 
of walking involved, so wear comfortable shoes. 



Meet at Yeongdeungpo Station, line 1, exit 6 

When Second Sunday of every month from 10:30 a.m. to 

2:30 p.m. 

Task Preparing and serving food, cleaning, doing dishes 



Garak Market Homeless Shelter 



Meet at Garak Market Station, lines 3 and 8, exit 2 
When Second Saturday of every month from 10:30 a.m 
to 2 p.m. 

Task Preparing and serving food, cleaning, doing dishes 



Help Your Suwon 

Participants should email indefatigableoh@gmail.com or 
visit indefatigableoh.blogspot.com to sign up. 

Meet at Suwon Station, line 1, exit 4, outside 
When Sundays from 6 to 7 p.m. 

Donation 10,000 won (or as much as you can give) for 
food supplies, hygiene kits or clothes 
Task Buying, preparing and distributing food 
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BUILD YOUR 
COMMUNITY 



HELP THE HOMELESS, TEACH A CHILD, 
FUNDRAISE FOR REFUGEES - WHATEVER YOUR 
PASSION, JUST GET OUT THERE 
AND DO IT 

Story by Kristin Mahshie / Illustrations by James Kim 
Interpretation and translation by Lee Seung-eun 



S hannon FHeit wanted to make a difference. She wanted 
to right a wrong, and she just wanted to feel more a part 
of the community. 

FJeit found purpose in helping to right the injustices she 
discovered against unwed single moms. Now she coordi- 
nates the volunteer program for the Korean Unwed Moth- 
ers’ Families Association, and has gone a step further to 
educate communities in her spare time about violence 
against women in its many forms as a member of the Wom- 
en’s Global Solidarity Action Network. 

“I learned about the difficulties that unwed mothers face, 
essentially making adoption their only choice,” she said. “As 
an adoptee, I felt compelled to do what I can, though it may 
not be much, in order to support women who want to raise 
their own children.” 

For fellow volunteer Ashley Guillaume, the women and 
children she helps have become who she calls family. 

“I honestly wouldn’t be the same person without them,” 
she said. “It’s completely unfair how this society treats 
women in general, but to know what actually happens to 
these women who are brave enough to go against the social 
norm because they want to raise their own child, even if it’s 
all alone, makes me want to stand by their side.” 

As she testifies, the people she works with help her just 
as much as she helps them. And she is one of many expats 
whose lives have changed through volunteering in Korea. 
Whether it’s helping the homeless or raising awareness 
about human rights, teaching underprivileged children or 
walking dogs that rarely get outside, there are tons of ways 



to make visible differences in the community. 

For most organizations, it’s not about the money. Although 
donations are always appreciated, they welcome people’s 
willingness to share their time, talent and ideas. 

Brain Wielk, a group leader from PLUR, which is dedicat- 
ed to helping the homeless, recognizes the importance of 
that. “The fact that there are so many others from diverse 
walks of life who share the desire to devote their time and 
energy is truly a gift, because the product of all of these 
people coming together, in whatever form of giving they may 
choose, is to me an expression of some of the best of what 
people can be for each other,” he said. 

Before you sign up, ask yourself: What do you want from 
the experience? Understanding what you want to get out 
of the time and energy you’re investing will help you decide 
which project is best for you. As Casey Lartigue, the inter- 
national adviser for Mulmangcho School, said, “The volun- 
teers who come in with a plan or can communicate how they 
can help are the ones who typically remain committed. Try 
to figure out how you can help. Don’t wait for someone else 
to tell you how to volunteer.” 

No matter how you volunteer, choose something that lets 
you use your passion and skills to help others, meet people 
and improve the community. And who knows? Maybe you’ll 
even find your niche. 

FJere are Groove Korea’s suggestions to help you kick- 
start your volunteerism with organizations around the coun- 
try that are actively working to change the world around 
them. 
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'THE FACT THAT THERE ARE SO MANY OTHERS FROM DIVERSE WALKS 
OF LIFE WHO SHARE THE DESIRE TO DEVOTE THEIR TIME AND ENERGY 
IS TRULY A GIFT BECAUSE THE PRODUCT OF ALL OF THESE PEOPLE 
COMING TOGETHER, IN WHATEVER FORM OF GIVING THEY MAY 
CHOOSE, IS TO MEAN EXPRESSION OF SOME OF THE BEST OF WHAT 
PEOPLE CAN BE FOR EACH OTHER. ' - brain wielk. plur 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION OR TO GET 
INVOLVED. VISIT 

Korea International Volunteers: meetup.com/ 
volunteers or facebook.com/KoreaVolunteers 
Peace, Love, Unity, Respect (PLUR): Join their 
group on Facebook 

Angel House: www.facebook.com/groups/kikihero 
Korean Kids and Orphanage Outreach Mission 
(KKoom): kkoom.org orfacebook.com/KoreanKids 
Bean: seoul.beanonline.org orfacebook.com/ 
BEANSeoul 



HELPING THE HOMELESS, THE DISABLED AND CHILDREN IN NEED 

James Kim, the founder of Korea International Volunteers, is in the kitchen every week 
with a group of expats making and serving up 400 to 500 hot meals for their guests, who 
are homeless. 

“We just want to help people who are going through difficult times,” Kim said. “Just as 
we go through difficult times, so do they, but we have friends and family to help us. They 
don’t.” 

Kim’s organization also helps underprivileged children at government-funded centers. 
These children come from the lowest income class and many have parents who work 
blue-collar jobs that require them to work up to 24-hour shifts. As a result, they don’t 
have anyone at home and are therefore at risk for crime, sexual assault and dangerous 
situations. 

With more than 1 ,500 members, the group regularly brings together Koreans and expats 
to serve meals at shelters for the homeless and to teach and visit underprivileged children. 

Peace, Love, Unity, Respect also strives to create a movement through positive acts of 
kindness in the community. The group organizes weekly activities, including coordinating 
volunteers to work at a soup kitchen or in the area around Seoul Station on Friday and 
Sunday evenings. They also hold fundraisers, including trivia nights, to raise money for 
supplies and build their membership. 

Meanwhile, Jang Soon-ok, who at 130 centimeters tall embodies her nickname, started 
Angel House 20 years ago to help people with disabilities like herself. Today, the commu- 
nity she serves knows her as the “tiny angel” and the 40 residents ranging in age from 1 
to 60 who live there know her as Omma, or Mother. 

“It was always my dream growing up because I have suffered from disabilities myself and 
I also grew up in this kind of home,” she said. “I have always wanted to help people like 
myself and that’s been my motivation.” 

Most of the residents have mental rather than physical disabilities — meaning they don’t 
have the skills to live on their own — and most have families who cannot provide the re- 
sources to give them the round-the-clock support they need. The majority will stay at the 
house for the rest of their lives. 

Angel House provides residents with small tasks such as assembling toothbrush holders 
or plastic stick-on-the-wall hooks. According to Jang, the work allows them to make a 
little bit of money, but more importantly, it helps them build self-esteem, improve their 
mobility and gain a sense of autonomy. 

A group of about 35 to 40 English-speaking volunteers visits the house on the first 
Saturday of every month to prepare meals, clean, organize programs and socialize with 
residents. Angel House also accepts donations of clothing and household items, which 
can be mailed or brought to the facility directly. 

“Having visitors means a lot to them. It gives them a lot of courage and hope,” Jang said. 

Angel House is just one of the orphanages listed by the Korean Kids and Orphanage 
Outreach Mission, which started as a volunteer project at an orphanage in Gumi, North 
Gyeongsang Province. KKoom — meaning “dream” in Korean — is now a nonprofit that 
reaches out to orphanages throughout Korea, with a list of volunteer opportunities in dis- 
tricts across Korea available on its website. 

Additionally, Bean is a nonprofit with more than 10,000 members around the globe that 
strives to unite people passionate about leadership, outreach and service, to network and 
serve the community. The Bean chapter in Seoul organizes regular visits to orphanages, 
where volunteers teach and spend time with the children. 
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SUPPORTING SINGLE UNWED MOTHERS 

Shannon Heit, volunteer coordinator for the Korean Unwed Mothers’ Families Associ- 
ation, says that discrimination and economic challenges are among the biggest problems 
that single moms face, leaving them with few choices for the care of their children. 

“I learned about the difficulties that unwed mothers face, essentially making adoption 
their only choice,” she said. “As an adoptee, I felt compelled to do what I can, though it may 
not be much, in order to support women who want to raise their own children.” 

The solution, she says, is to change public policy and social perceptions about the moms 
and their children. She got involved with the organization a few years back and has since 
become one of its strongest expat advocates, doing everything from translation and inter- 
pretation to publicity and program planning. 

KUMFA is just one of two growing organizations, along with the Korea Unwed Mothers 
Support Network, that exist to do just that. They both also aim to raise awareness to the 
obstacles faced by women who choose to raise their children on their own in Korea, while 
providing a venue for them to advocate for their rights. 

According to the KUMSN, 70 percent of unwed pregnant women in Korea give up their 
children, while the figure is only 2 percent in the United States. The women who do choose 
to keep their children are condemned not only by society, but often by their families. Many 
of the moms have been kicked out of their homes and are living alone for the first time. 

Heit said she thinks the organization has been able to draw and maintain its group of 
volunteers because of the relationships formed between the volunteers, the kids and the 
moms. 

“I think people really understand that it’s a basic human right to be able to have a real 
choice to raise your child - one that historically hasn’t been protected - and, like me, 
others feel passionate about supporting these strong, loving moms in whatever way they 
can,” she said. 

Ashley Guillaume started volunteering with KUMFA a couple of years ago when she 
went to spend an afternoon with the kids. She now volunteers at least once a month. 

“These mothers and their children have all become my own family over the past few 
years,” she said. “I honestly wouldn’t be the same person without them. It’s completely 
unfair how this society treats women in general, but to know what actually happens to 
these women who are brave enough to go against the social norm because they want to 
raise their own child, even if it’s all alone, makes me want to stand by their side.” 

KUMFA holds monthly meetings in which moms can participate in educational lectures 
and networking. They also organize camps and overnight trips for families throughout the 
year. 

The organization has 20 regular volunteers and roughly 50 in all. Most volunteers babysit, 
but there are other opportunities to get involved with teaching English to the moms and 
their children and help with translation and event coordination. 

KUMFA also maintains a facility called Heater that serves as a residence for women 
who opt to keep their children. It houses up to 24 mothers and their children each year 
and donations are needed to improve the facility and help them move to a larger space. 

In addition to volunteer help, donations of household goods and electronics are always 
welcome. 

Adoptive father Dr. Richard Boas was an international adoption supporter who changed 
course after he met a group of unwed single mothers on a trip to Korea in 2006. Their 
stories inspired him to start KUMSN, which is now under Korean leadership. Like KUMFA, 
the organization is in need of volunteers who are able to help in one of the following areas: 
translation, research, proofreading, childcare, teaching English to women and children, 
office work and photography. 




FOR MORE INFORMATION OR TO GET 
INVOLVED. VISIT 

Korean Unwed Mothers’ Families Association 
(KUMFA): kumfa.volunteer@gmail.com orfacebook. 
com/groups/kumfa 

Korea Unwed Mothers Support Network (KUMSN): 
kumsn.org orfacebook.com/KUMSN 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION OR TO GET 
INVOLVED. VISIT 

Justice for North Korea: justice4nk.org/en or 

facebook.com/justicefornorthkorea 

Liberty in North Korea: libertyinnorthkorea.org or 

facebook.com/libertyinnk 

Volunteering for Mulmangcho: Join their group on 

Facebook 



NORTH KOREAN REFUGEES 

Only 40 miles north of Seoul, North Korean citizens’ rights are slim to none. There is 
no free speech or free trade. Citizens are undernourished and overworked. They are not 
allowed to leave the country without permission, let alone travel freely. Their only chance 
of escape is to China, where they live in hiding. If they are caught trying to escape by the 
North Korean government, they are shot or thrown into labor camps, where they will face 
conditions comparable to those during the Holocaust. 

International law forbids the repatriation of refugees, but the Chinese and, most recently, 
Laotian governments have built a reputation for repatriating refugees back to North Korea, 
where they face possible punishments of forced labor, torture, persecution and execution. 
The North Koreans who are able to make it to South Korea face the challenge of resettling 
and integrating into society upon their arrival. Support for defectors’ physical and psycho- 
logical needs is a continuous effort. 

There are several NGCs in Seoul that are actively raising awareness to the crisis in the 
North, raising funds for the refugees who have escaped, and organizing support for those 
who have resettled. 

Cne grassroots organization. Justice for North Korea, regularly hosts campaigns and 
fundraisers to raise awareness to the challenges defectors face. The organization says it 
costs roughly $1,000 to rescue a North Korean refugee, with the funds going to brokers 
who smuggle the refugees through China to Southeast Asia, where they can receive asy- 
lum at a South Korean embassy. 

Gabrielle Bishop, a JFNK volunteer, said it was easy to become involved and see her 
efforts make a tangible difference. “At the end of a night filled with music, free giveaways, 
new friends and tons of community support, it’s exhilarating to hear that a fundraiser 
you helped make possible has changed a life, or two or three,” she said after a summer 
fundraiser. 

Liberty in North Korea, a large grassroots organization based out of California with an 
office here in Seoul, invites volunteers to join or start a Rescue Team in their community 
by hosting concerts, art walks and bake sales to raise funds for refugee rescues. LiNK 
also offers an internship in which participants travel North America campaigning for North 
Korean refugees. 

Cne North Korean refugee, a university student who asked that his name not be used, 
said interacting with South Koreans is difficult because of the differences in how they 
think. He receives tutoring through Volunteering for Mulmangcho three to four times a 
month. 

Mulmangcho coordinates volunteers who teach, mentor and spend time with disadvan- 
taged kids from North Korea at Mulmangcho School, which aims to help educate and 
heal the physical and psychological wounds of young refugees from the North. The group 
meets with the children almost every Sunday morning to teach English, facilitate activities 
and play games. 

“The volunteer English teacher comes and meets me as a friend,” he said. “It’s very 
natural and there’s no pressure, so I can speak freely.” 
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BUILDING AND GROWING THE COMMUNITY 

Korea has made much of its rise from being one of the poorest countries in the 
world to becoming a model of growth, but on the way up it also bulldozed its way 
into a housing shortage, a large socioeconomic gap and an increase in slum set- 
tlements. Although the government has launched several programs to address 
the situation, there is still a high demand for affordable and adequate housing. 

On the flip side of all that development, Korea’s farmland has decreased as 
the population has increased, creating a higher demand for food than what can 
be supplied. Farmers have lost their land and cheap imports have whittled away 
at their profits. Yet despite these hardships, you’ll still find farms run by families 
across Korea once you venture out of the cities. 

The international nonprofit housing organization Habitat for Humanity works in 
Korea to eliminate poverty, housing and homelessness by providing affordable 
houses to low-income families. All volunteers contribute eight hours of construc- 
tion labor and pay their own expenses related to volunteering (about 30,000 
won), which includes lunch, water, gloves and construction insurance. The orga- 
nization also offers programs for those wanting to take on bigger projects. The 
organization’s Global Village project sends volunteers overseas to work alongside 
members of the host community to break the cycle of poverty in developing 
countries. 

Willing Workers on Organic Farms links volunteers with host organic farms in 
Korea and around the globe. Wwoofers choose the host farm of their choice, 
which depending on the season ranges from vegetable farms and stock farms 
to orchards and schools. Wwoofers exchange four to six hours of work for food 
and accommodation with the host for a couple of days or for as long as the host 
is willing. 



FOR MORE 

INFORMATION OR TO 
GET INVOLVED. VISIT 

Habitat for Humanity Korea: 

habitat. or.kr or facebook. 

com/HFHK.GV 

Willing Workers on Organic 

Farms: wwoofkorea. 

org or facebook.com/ 

KOREAWWOOF 
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COMFORT WOMEN 

Of reportedly more than 200,000 women who were con- 
scripted into sexual slavery by the Japanese military during 
World War II, 60 registered survivors currently live in Korea as 
of July 25, 2012, according to the Women’s Global Solidarity 
Action Network. Their numbers are further dwindling as they 
advance in age. Few of these women have the support of fam- 
ily and must rely on each other and outsiders for support. 

The Women’s Global Solidarity Action Network is a group of 
Koreans and expats who work together to raise awareness to 
the suppression of women’s rights around the world, including 
the wartime sexual enslavement of women by the Japanese 
military, sex trafficking and all forms of violence against wom- 
en. They hold educational events on a monthly basis and often 
collaborate with a number of local groups, including the Kore- 
an Council for Women Drafted into Military Sexual Slavery by 
Japan (womenandwar.net). The council organizes the weekly 
protests in front of the Japanese Embassy in Seoul, in addition 
to running the War and Women’s Human Rights Museum in 
Hongdae, where WGSAN runs regular English-language tours 
of the facility. 

WGSAN also works with Durebang (www.durebang.org), 
which supports Filipina women trafficked into Korea’s military 
camp towns with counseling, job training and education, as 
well as “Haetsal,” which provides housing, health care and oth- 
er services to women who worked in Korea’s gijichon, the red 
light districts that rose up around U.S. military bases. 

The House of Sharing is home to several former “comfort 
women” and also operates a museum dedicated to docu- 
menting their experiences. Volunteers visit with the halmoni 
(grandmothers), help with English-language materials and help 
maintain the facilities. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION OR TO GET 
INVOLVED. VISIT 

Women’s Global Solidarity Action Network: wgsan. 
org, womens.global.solidarity@gmail.com 
House of Sharing: houseofsharing.org, info® 
houseofsharing.org 



FOR MORE INFORMATION OR TO GET 
INVOLVED. VISIT 

Animal Rescue Korea (ARK): animalrescuekorea. 

org or join their group on Facebook 
Coexistence of Animal Rights on Earth (CARE): 
careanimalrights.org or facebook.com/ 
careanimal rights 
Korea Animal Rights Advocates (KARA): 
animalrightskorea.org or facebook.com/ 
karakoreaanimal rights 




CARING FOR ANIMALS 

Having been abandoned or abused, animals are kept in cag- 
es in some of the many shelters around the country. A lot of 
them rarely receive human interaction and, with most shelters 
housing more than 60 animals, the shelter owners need a lot 
of help caring for the animals and maintaining their facilities. 

There are a few organizations that facilitate volunteering all 
around the country. Typical volunteer work includes cleaning 
the shelters, feeding, grooming, vaccinating and walking the 
animals and, of course, playing with them. 

Animal Rescue Korea (ARK) is an online community for in- 
formation about helping animals and lists of shelters around 
the country where you can help out. 

Interested in getting involved as an animal rights activist and 
as a volunteer for animal rights? Check out the nonprofit orga- 
nizations Coexistence of Animal Rights on Earth (CARE) and 
Korea Animal Rights Advocates (KARA). Both organizations 
share similar missions: to promote and defend animal rights 
and educate the public about the ethical issues surrounding 
animal protection. “We’re very active in the community through 
our protests and demonstrations,” said AJ Garcia of CARE. 
“Our organization is invited to conferences to speak and we 
even lobby for legislation.” GROOVE 
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Surprise beyond imagination 



Enjoy a unique experience anywhere, anytime! 

With 1 0 shops in Korea already, 
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THE 

GIVING 

SEASON 

A HOST OF HOLIDAY 
FUNDRAISERS 
AND VOLUNTEER 
OPPORTUNITIES 
AWAITS THIS SEASON 



Story by Ian Henderson and Jenny Na 
Illustrations by Michael Roy 



G et into the spirit of the holiday season by do- 
nating some of your time, energy or extra cash 
to one of these worthwhile causes. Whether you’re 
looking for a quick way to contribute, have a dash of 
extra cash and a pinch of seasonal goodwill or just 
want the gift of a thank-you, there is no shortage 
of opportunities out there for those who want to 
spread a little cheer. You don’t have to spend a lot 
of time or money to make a difference, and you may 
be surprised at what you get by giving a little. 
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FUNDRAISERS AND GIFT DRIVES 




Itaewon Christmas charity book drive 

Haesim Orphanage (haesim.org) in Yongsan District, a non-reli- 
gious-affiliated home that opened in 1929, is home today to 57 
children ranging from infants to older teenagers rescued from 
abusive living situations. They are seeking assistance in building 
a new library, collecting Korean books (new and used) for all age 
groups from toddlers to older teenagers and accepting monetary 
donations to purchase bookshelves. 

When Books can be dropped off at Chili King or Shenanigans in 
Itaewon until Dec. 16. 

Where Chili King or Shenanigans, Itaewon Station, line 6, exit 1 
Donations Cash donations can be made via bank transfer to Ian 
Henderson, KB Bank, 497801-01-414506. If donating cash, 
post a message on the Facebook page or send a message to Ian 
Henderson at 010-2398-5727. Donations must be made before 
Dec. 16. 

More info Search “Itaewon Christmas Charity” on Facebook 

Le Marche de Noel 

The ADFE-AFC is hosting its 11th Christmas Market with exhibi- 
tors selling delicacies such as foie gras, wine, chocolate and more. 
Children will be able to meet Santa Claus and give him their let- 
ters. All of the proceeds will go to charities, including the Banpo 
neighborhood office, which provide social services the people in 
the area. 

When Dec. 14 from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Where Ginko Park in Sorae MaeuI 

More info www.aft-online.org or www.facebook.com/Franco- 
phonesdeCoree 

KUMFA holiday gift drive 

The Korean Unwed Mothers and Families’ Association is organiz- 
ing its annual holiday gift drive for the children of Korean unwed 
mothers. KUMFA advocates for the rights of unwed pregnant 
women, unwed mothers and their children in Korea. Launched in 
2009, the gift drive helps support unwed single mothers who are 
raising their children on their own by providing them with some- 
thing beyond their budget. The children receive their gifts at a 
year-end party on Dec. 28. While the group has typically raised 
funds for about 75 families, it is shooting for 100 this year. 

The wish list will be posted online. Contributors can either pur- 
chase a gift and have it delivered to the family’s home or donate 
the price of a gift (usually around 30,000 won) and KUMFA will 
purchase one on their behalf. Gifts must be selected in advance 
to give the KUMFA volunteers time to buy, wrap and organize 
them. 

The group can now accept monthly or one-time donations through 
Paypal at the website peaceshannon.tumblr.com. The donation 
can be as little as $5/month. 

More info adoptionjustice.com, facebook.com/groups/kumfa, 
facebook.com/groups/kumfa.english, peaceshannon.tumblr.com 

Gwangju toy drive 

This expat-community-led project aims to provide gifts for under- 
privileged children at orphanages in Gwangju. It was founded by 
Gwangju expat Al Barnum in 2009 and is now led by Daniel Lister. 
Contributors can either purchase a gift (20,000-30,000 won) or 
donate the price of the gift. The gifts will be wrapped and given 
to the children around Christmas. Last year, 200 children in the 
city benefited from the project. This year, their goal is one gift for 
each orphan in the city. Gifts should be dropped off at Gwangju 
International Center. 

More info www.facebook.com/adoptachildgwangju 
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CONCERTS 



CLASH fundraiser for Angel House 

The rock/hip-hop show CLASH is back with a holiday 
fundraiser benefiting Angel House Orphanage. This is 
the second time CLASH has worked with Angel House. 
The opening acts will be Sonya-Marie, Datura, Chris Cho 
and Gina Liscano, with the main acts being rock bands 
New Blue Death and Chanter’s Alley and hip-hop acts 
Lux Luther, Black Tree and Deegie. The night will also 
feature DJ IT and emcees Jesse Day and Bronwyn Mul- 
len. 

When Dec. 7 at 8 p.m. 

Where Freebird in Hongdae 

Cost Tickets are 10,000 won on Interpark, 15,000 won 
at the door 

Sponsored by CLASH and the Korea Conservatory 
More info clash.twoworlds@gmail.com, www. 
hiphopplaya.com/live/2142, clashforcharity.org or find 
them on Facebook 

Justice for North Korea Christmas fundraiser 

Justice for North Korea is having a holiday fundraiser 
with four bands including Pentasonic, Dongmyo Police 
Box and Triptych. There will also be a raffle and sales of 
books and postcards related to North Korea and JFNK. 
The group aims to raise awareness about the human 
rights situation in the North and assists North Koreans 
living on both sides of the border. All proceeds from the 
fundraiser will go towards saving a North Korean child. 
JFNK is also running a campaign called Save My Friends 
Before Christmas to petition the Korean government to 
ensure the freedom of the nine young North Koreans 
repatriated to the North by the Laotian government. 
When Dec. 14 at 8 p.m. 

Where Rocky Mountain Tavern in Itaewon, Itaewon 
Station, line 6, exit 3 
How much 10,000 won 

More info www.justice4nk.org or search for the group 
or the NGO on Facebook 

Sign the petition at www.change.org and search for the 
group’s name. 

PSCORE's Rock Out Vol. 6 

Rock ’n roll with the sixth edition of PSCORE’s music 
fundraiser. The event features some of the best expat 
and Korean bands on the indie scene, including Angry 
Bear, Magna Fall, Band Minha, Total Assholes, Wasted 
Johnnys and one surprise act. Proceeds from the con- 
cert will go toward funding PSCORE’s North Korean de- 
fector education program, which helps defectors gain the 
necessary skills to be employable within South Korean 
society, and activities to raise awareness of the ongoing 
human rights violations in North Korea. 

When Dec. 14 at 10:30 p.m. 

Where Club Freebird in Hongdae 
Cost 10,000 won 
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HOPE'S 2ND annual Christmas for Children 
program 

HOPE - Helping Others Prosper through English - is 
aiming to give the children at a local orphanage a chance 
to interact through activities with ESL teachers, make 
Christmas decorations and snacks, and wrap gifts — 
with the emphasis on creating an avenue for them to also 
receive surprise anonymous Christmas gifts and school 
supplies. The group is also accepting donations; last year 
the group raised 1,230,000 won, 50 percent of which 
was from bank transfers. 

When Dec. 1 5 from 1 0:30 to 1 1 :30 a.m. at Yonsei 
University Hospital, Children’s Cancer Ward in Seoul 
Dec. 21 from 1 to 4 p.m. at Goodtree Area Children’s 
Center, Nowon, Sanggye-dong 
Dec. 22 from 1 to 4 p.m. at Mulmangcho Adolescent 
Center in Yeoju 

Donations Send to HCPE via Shinhan Bank, account 

number 100-025-517130 

More info alwayshope.or.kr, www.facebook.com/ 

volunteer.hope 

Secret Santa volunteers 

Dress up as Santa and bring some holiday cheer to a 
group of children at the Yongsan Center for the Disabled. 
Volunteers are asked to dress in their best Santa outfit 
and play games with the children at the center. 

When Dec. 20 

Where Yongsan Center for the Disabled 
Sponsored by Itaewon Global Village Center 
More info global. seoul. go. kr/itaewon 

Salvation Army of Korea 

Those little red buckets are a sure sign of the holiday 
season and the money raised by the Salvation Army’s 
corps of volunteers goes to a range of worthwhile pro- 
grams. But you don’t have to stand outside in the cold 
to help out. The charity also runs a Food Market where 
volunteers deliver groceries to people with physical dis- 
abilities who cannot do their own shopping. They also run 
a thrift store in Daehangno that accepts donations and is 
perfect for holiday shoppers on a budget. 

Location Hyehwa Station, line 4, exit 4 
More info nanumistore.org (English and Korean) 

GROOVE 




Hair consultant from UK. 

Trained at Vidal Sasson and TONI&GUY in UK 
BRAND NEW Hair Salon in Sinchon 



Reservations 

02 - 325-2225 

010 - 8809-3443 

Open Hours 
10:00AM~09:00PM 



imin.ffom Hyundai Dept, 
in Sinchon Subway. 
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1. MANNAM 

Mannam had long been known for roping foreigners 
into weird events where they get their pictures taken 
all the time. Between the free cooking lessons, Korean 
classes and giant fundraisers, however, the group, also 
known as the Mannam International Youth Coalition and 
International Peace Youth Group, apparently neglected 
to inform participants that it was also a front for the Shin- 
chonji Church of Jesus. The religious group, which is a 
known cult in Korea, has the same president as Mannam, 
a fact revealed by foreign media and local bloggers last 
year. 

According to a 2012 report by Yonhap News, when 
Mannam held a fundraiser for the Al Noor AIDS orphan- 
age in South Africa, none of the money actually arrived 
at the charity. It wasn’t until after Yonhap interviewed 
the orphanage and then confronted Mannam that about 
$1,000 showed up, five months after the April 2012 
event. Cult-buster Peter Daley has worked extensively 
on this story. 




(3WE AND TAKE, AND 
TAKE SOME MORE? 

THINK TWICE ABOUT DONATING TO THESE CHARITABLE GROUPS 

Story by Dave Hazzan / Illustrations by Jon Linke 



TIS CERTAINLY THE SEASON FOR GIVING - BUT 
NOT TO SOME CHARITY GROUPS THAT SIMPLY DE- 
SERVE A FAT LUMP OF COAL. 

Between the peace group that’s actually a brainwash- 
ing cult, the megachurch that celebrates the Prince of 
Peace and Son of Man by funneling money into its min- 
isters’ pockets, and the charity trust whose leaders keep 



ending up in front of the courts, it can get tricky finding 
a safe place to donate. 

But we’re here to help you put your time, money and 
effort into worthy causes this holiday season. We’ve 
already suggested some donation-worthy groups, and 
we’ll also give you our two cents on those to avoid. Here 
are a few hucksters, shysters and holy rollers that would 
make it to the top of Santa’s naughty list. 
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2. INTERNATIONAL WELOVEU FOUNDATION 

If you’ve never been accosted on the street in Korea by someone 
asking, “Do you know the Heavenly Mother?” consider yourself lucky. If 
you’d like to keep it that way, steer clear of the International WeLoveU 
Foundation. Zahng Gil-jah, who claims to be the Wife of God herself, is 
chair of both WeLoveU and The World Mission Society Church of God, 
but you won’t find that on the church’s Wikipedia page or the WeLoveU 
Foundation’s website (www.weloveu.or.kr). 

The World Mission Society Church of God is like a religion the same 
way that nuclear fallout is like a spring breeze, at least based on the tes- 
timonies of people who have left it. According to U.S. -based cult expert 
Steven Hassan and www.examiningthewmscog.com, which is devoted 
entirely to digging up dirt on the cult, tactics such as sleep deprivation, 
information control, thought control and threats of Satanic retribution 
against church dissidents are all part and parcel of the World Mission 
Society Church of God. 





3. FULL GOSPEL WORLD MISSION 

The Full Gospel World Mission megachurch in Yeouido 
is not a cult, but it’s having problems that have noth- 
ing to do with seating parishioners at the world’s big- 
gest church. Apparently believing in serving God without 
serving the taxman is David Yonggi Cho, leader of Full 
Gospel World Mission. 

As reported in The Hankyoreh just last month, Cho 
stands accused by church elders of embezzling 500 bil- 
lion won in church money. Yes, you read that correct- 
ly - half a trillion won in church money, loot worth more 
than the annual GDP of Tonga. Mission has also faced 
charges of breach of trust since March this year. Cho’s 
son is already learning the ins and outs of prison minis- 
try after he was charged with assisting his father with 
breach of trust and evading about 6 billion won in taxes. 



4. COMMUNITY CHEST OF KOREA 

This year dozens of Korean businesspeople were busted for stashing money overseas in 
an attempt to keep their taxes low. One of them. The Korea Herald reported in August, was 
Lee Dong-kurn, chairman of Bubang Group and the Community Chest of Korea, the nation’s 
largest charity group. In a probe into the Bubang subsidiary Korea Ship Finance Co., tax 
officials found evidence of Lee’s tax evasion, and have also looked into allegations that his 
son set up a paper company in the Virgin Islands. 

Though the probe was into Lee’s ship fund management firm, Koreans are wary of the 
charity leader’s money mishandlings after embezzlement, falsifying expenditures and other 
misdeeds almost caused the group to collapse in 2010. According to auditors and Yonhap 
News, 3 million won in donated gift certificates went missing from an Incheon office, 33 
million won was used for personal expenses at a Gyeonggi Province office, 90 million won 
in interior renovations were contracted to a CCK relative, and an undisclosed amount went 
to a celebrity campaigner who was paid to do nothing. The fallout of the scandal. The Korea 
Times reported, caused charitable donations nationwide to plummet that year. 

So this holiday season, spend your time and money on an organization that isn’t involved in 
embezzlement, fraud, mind control or other coal-worthy crimes. Santa will appreciate it. He 
may even reward you with your own lump of gold. 

GROOVE 
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T he devastating effects of November’s su- 
per typhoon Haiyan on the Philippines has 
seen governments, organizations and individuals 
around the world digging deep to make a differ- 
ence. Donations continue to pour from South 
Korea, from huge sums donated by the govern- 
ment to benefit concerts and the sale of designer 
smartphone cases. 

The Korean government was quick to step 
forward and offer $50 million in comprehensive 
assistance and the services of the Korean Disas- 
ter Relief Team. Hana Bank donated 500 million 
won, while Olympic figure skater and UNICEF 
ambassador Kim Yu-na personally donated 
$100,000. A group of Filipino academics in Ko- 
rea, Pinoy Isoklars sa Korea, has raised millions 
of won through a host of charity events around 
Seoul. In December, two more groups of Ko- 
rea-based philanthropists will join in the efforts 
to raise funds. 

On Dec. 29, a benefit concert called Bayani- 
han para sa Tacloban will be held in Seoul to 
raise funds and awareness. Organized by con- 
sulting, staffing, project management and video 
production company What’s Next, the televised 
event will see 60 international and local acts take 
to the stage while concert goers can also enjoy 
an international food festival. 

Initiated and organized by What’s Next CEO 
Michael Elmore and event coordinator and talent 
scout Gil Hizon, the event, whose name trans- 



lates to “come together now,” aims to follow in 
the footsteps of the international relief benefit 
Live Aid. 

After speaking with the Filipino Embassy, the 
team decided funds raised will be used to run 
self-contained and self-sufficient missions in the 
disaster-struck country. They are working to pro- 
vide support for organizations and agencies to 
complete their work in the Philippines. “Our mis- 
sion is a multi-pronged approach to give human- 
itarian aid to alleviate the suffering of the Filipino 
people, as well as provide technical assistance to 
rebuild lives following Haiyan and the earthquake 
that preceded it,” Elmore said. 

And although raising funds is an essential com- 
ponent of the benefit, Elmore says what they are 
really hoping to do is spread awareness and raise 
spirits. “It sometimes takes a tragedy to bring 
people together, and money doesn’t replace hu- 
manity,” he said. 

Both he and Hizon have strong ties to the coun- 
try. Hizon is Filipino-born while Elmore’s wife’s 
family comes from an island in the middle of the 
country. “A concert was the obvious choice to 
help as many people as we could,” Elmore said. 
“For those who want to express themselves, but 
don’t have a place, well, this is the place. We are 
bringing all the communities together under one 
roof for one cause.” After the concert, Elmore will 
open a Philippines branch of What’s Next early 
next year. They have chosen to set up shop in 
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Tacloban City instead of Manila so that Elmore and his family 
can oversee the efforts made by Bayanihan para sa Tacloban 
and the Haiyan Relief Effort. 

Another Korea-based mission using creativity to make a 
difference is the new social initiative Ezenciel, which uses 
consumer products to raise funds for those in need around 
the globe. Despite the fact that the brand had not officially 
launched, they rushed to set up an aid project for the Phil- 
ippines. The social enterprise, run by an international group 
of friends, have designed a stylish Philippines-inspired smart- 
phone case, which they are selling online until the end of the 
month with a goal to raise between $10,000 and $50,000. 

The proceeds of the project are to provide emergency food 
to 200 children for four weeks, hygiene kits and first aid kits 
for 100 families and to build seven classrooms if it reaches the 
$50,000 mark. “Two hundred children is our initial target goal. 
We feel the urgency of the situation and would like to contrib- 
ute to the global efforts for this campaign as soon as possible,” 
Ezenciel cofounder Juan Camilo Dorado said. “We understand 
that right now, the greatest needs are for basic necessities 
like water, food, shelter and proper sanitation. However, our 
ultimate goal is for the long term as well. That is why our final 
goal is to also support the building of classrooms that have 
been destroyed due to the typhoon, so that we can support 
and rebuild the education communities for children.” 

Dorado believes Seoul’s expat community has felt or will feel 
compelled to donate to the Philippines due to the close-knit 
relationships in the diverse community. “With the Philippines 
being so close to Seoul, we are sure that many have traveled 
there and felt first-hand the warmth and happiness of the Fili- 
pino people, and feel the need to help them,” he added. 

Elmore agrees, adding that the deep cultural and histori- 
cal ties between Korea and the Philippines should also move 
those in the country to lend a hand. As of 2011, there were 
96,632 Koreans living in the Philippines, while there are cur- 
rently 46,928 registered Filipinos living here along with anoth- 
er 30,000 unregistered. The growing number of multiethnic 
families, the Philippines’ strong presence in the expat commu- 
nity and the fact that 60 years ago the Philippines sent soldiers 
to fight in the Korean War are all reasons Elmore hopes will 
inspire people in Korea to get involved. 

With donations to charities and groups like the Red Cross, 
Direct Relief International, Global Giving, Mercy Corps, Ox- 
fam. Shelter Box, UNICEF and the World Food Program, the 
world is already making a massive difference in the Philippines. 
Food packs, hot meals, clean water and non-food items like 
blankets, mosquito nets and hygiene kits are being provided to 
those in need. Philippine Red Cross chairman and CEO Rich- 
ard Gordon said last month, “We are overwhelmed by the sup- 
port of several national societies in helping typhoon affected 
families rebuild their community and bring back their dignity. 

Together, we are working as one.” 

^ ^ GROOVE 



MORE INFO 

For more information on Bayanihan para sa Tacloban, find the 
"BAYANIHAN NGAYON (Come Together Now)" event page on 
Facebook or visit What's Next at facebook.com/askwhatsnext. 
For Ezenciel's campaign, visit www.ezenciel.com or search 
"Typhoon Haiyan: You and EZENCIEL helping the Philippines" on 
indiegogo.com. 

Online donations can also be made at all major charity websites. 
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I S Aunt Wilma making sweet potato casserole 
this year? Uncle Phil deep-frying the turkey 
out in the driveway? Granddad carving it up, 
laying those beautiful, moist pieces on the side 
of the platter? 

Maybe, but your ass won't be around to 
partake. You're going to be here, covered 
in whiteboard marker stains and the snot of 
Korean children. Here, dreaming about how 
Christmas used to be — dreaming of that 
turkey. 

But don't feel down: Our fair city of Seoul 
offers genuine ancient-Rome-level-of-indulgence 
feasts to which turkey dinner (in Korea) pales in 
comparison, feasts that your friends and family 
back home cannot imagine eating. So think of 
this as the Christmas you ate adventurously and 
take advantage while you can. 

Groove Korea wishes you a happy holiday 
and recommends these alternative feasts for the 
occasion. 



THE INDIAN FEAST 

STANDING IN FOR THE TURKEY: 

TANDOORI CHICKEN 

Tandoori chicken is bright orange, tart, spicy, crunchy, moist 
and slightly charred. It’s rich and savory. It’s chicken, elevated, 
and that’s only one dish in this feast. 

There’s also crunchy, chewy naan bread covered in shiny but- 
ter and garlic, red vindaloo curry loaded with fatty braised mut- 
ton and sprinkled with raw chili pepper, sour yogurt raita, and 
spinach-green palak paneer with fresh, homemade cheese. 
Then there are the deep-fried samosas, each one a pastry 
present filled with potatoes, peas and spices. 

The average Indian restaurant in Seoul offers a dozen distinct 
curries, plus a dozen more side dishes with completely differ- 
ent tastes and textures. Nothing matches Indian food when 
it comes to variety of flavor. Order more than you think you’ll 
need, and eat until you can’t eat anymore. If there’s still naan 
on the table when you finish, you have failed. 



GETTING THERE 

Walk straight from Dongdaemun Station, exit 3, and make the first 
left after about 50 meters. Walk another 50 meters and look to 
your right. Everest is on the second floor. 

Phone: (02) 766-8850 

Address: Seoul, Jongno-gu, Changsin-dong 148-1 



GROOVE EXPLORES FIVE ALTERNATIVES TO 
TURKEY FOR THIS YEAR'S CHRISTMAS FEAST 

TIS THE SEASON 
FOR ADVENTUROUS 
EATING 



Story by Josh Foreman 

Photos courtesy of Marshall Astor, Ewan Munro, 
Boris Kasimov, Valtars Krontals and Nick Pettit 
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WHERE TO GET IT: EVEREST 

It’s every Seoulite’s favorite Indian restaurant for a reason. 
Not only has the Guru family of Nepal been putting heart and 
soul into their food for more than a decade, but they’ll win 
you over with their eye-catching decor as well. From the Ne- 
pali knickknacks strewn everywhere to the Bollywood movies 
playing on a big-screen TV in the corner, this place has got 
character covered. 

Dishes are flavorful and reasonably priced. Their cooks don’t 
skimp on spice, the sign of a serious Indian restaurant. If you 
don’t want to hallucinate, your mouth on fire and your forehead 
dripping with sweat, then for the love of Shiva don’t order the 
vindaloo. But if you’re into that kind of thing, nothing else in 
Seoul will compare. 



ALTERNATIVE DINNER 2 

CENT1UU. ASIAN FEAST 

STANDING IN FOR THE TURKEY: 

LAMB SKEWERS 

Maybe it’s the hot borscht full of chunks of beet and topped 
with sour cream. Maybe it’s the flaky samsas stuffed with fatty 
lamb. Maybe it’s the strong, tasty alcohol. Maybe it’s a wonder- 
ful boozy, lamby, soupy combination. The fact remains: There’s 
something about Central Asian food that warms the body and 
soul like nothing else. 

Seoul hosts a cluster of Uzbek, Kazakh and Russian res- 
taurants near Dongdaemun History and Culture Park. A feast 
there should start with grilled lamb on a spiraling steel skewer 
(the chicken is good, too), borscht and cabbage rolls. Genu- 
ine Russian vodka and beer is plentiful in the area, and copi- 
ous consumption of it will make the night paradoxically more 
memorable. There are also little Russian grocery stores in the 
area that sell addictive smoked cheese, summer sausages and 
booze. 



GETTING THERE 

Walk out of Dongdaemun History and Culture Park Station, exit 5. 
After about 50 meters, you'll come into an intersection. Fusion is 
across the street, on the second floor. 

Phone: (02) 2269-0297 



WHERE TO GET IT: FUSION 

Fusion is not as famous as other restaurants in the neighbor- 
hood, but it’s also not as grungy. Located on the second floor 
and looking out over Dongdaemun, it’s well suited for group 
celebrations. The food here is hearty and comforting, and their 
menu has all the Central Asian and Russian staples: borscht, 
cabbage rolls, perogies, samsas and, of course, grilled and 
skewered lamb. But the fun truly begins with your first bottle 
of Nemiroff, a Ukrainian vodka that is considered one of the 
best in the world. 

Sure they have the normal clear stuff, but just try and resist 
the bottle of amber-colored liquid with its gold label and little red 
chili pepper bobbing at the bottom. That’s the Nemiroff Hon- 
ey-Pepper, and it’s as sweet and spicy and fiery as you might 
expect. Between shots of the strong stuff, enjoy a Russian 
Baltika beer. They serve several styles, ranging from a crisp, 
“classic” lager to an 8 percent. 
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ITERNATIVE DINNER 3 

THE SEAFOOD FEAST 

STANDING IN FOR THE TURKEY: KING CRAB 

Don’t want steamed snails? Too bad, you’re getting them — 
along with a lot of other stuff that comes from the sea that you 
may or may not want to eat. But go ahead and eat it. This feast 
is about enjoying something you’ll only find here: the Korean 
seafood market sit-down. 

While perusing the many sea creature-chocked aquariums of 
the fish market, find one with the mix of creatures you like best. 
Pick out a live fish, negotiate a price (usually between 30,000 
won and 60,000 won, depending on the size of the fish) and 
the stall worker will scoop it out, slice it up and bring it out 
sashimi-style right to your table. 

The sea critters come with many, many side dishes, which 
could include any of the following: fish soup, fish skin, small 
fish, cuttlefish, snails, squirts, squid, crabs, oysters, shrimp, 
sea cucumber, scallops, corn and “sea penises.” 

But instead of a fish for your Christmas feast, pick out a giant 
primordial sea-insect with deliciously sweet flesh: a king crab. 
You’ll pay extra for it (more than 100,000 won each), but hey, 
it’s Christmas, and the experience is worth it. One king crab 
is filled with enough soft, white meat to feed a group of four. 



GETTING THERE 

Walk north out of Noryangjin Station and cross the railroad tracks. 
Follow your nose — you can't miss it. 

Address: Seoul, Dongjak-gu, Noryanjin-dong 13-8 



WHERE TO GET IT: NORYANGJIN FISH AAARKET 



Seafood feasts are best enjoyed seaside, so if you can make 
it to Incheon or Busan, go there. But we Seoulites are lucky to 
have the country’s largest fish market right here in the city. No- 
ryangjin Fish Market is a major tourist attraction, and rightfully 
so. Walking its sprawling aisles and checking out the ocean’s 
bounty all divvied up and stuck into blue aquariums is an unfor- 
gettable experience. 

Restaurants all around the market sport the “buy a fish, get 
a feast” setup. The men and women working the individual 
stands will do their best to draw you in with promises of good 
prices and extra side dishes. Find a king crab for a reasonable 
price and grab your spot on the vinyl-covered floor of the near- 
est restaurant — you’re in for a seafood treat. 






WHERE TO GET IT: SANCHON 



THE VEGGIE FEAST 

STANDING IN FOR THE TURKEY: 

MORE EDIBLE PLANTS THAN YOU KNEW 
EXISTED 

Remember that feeling you used to get after eating a big 
turkey dinner? That feeling of not knowing whether to vomit, 
fall asleep or quietly pass on from this world of gluttony into a 
cleaner, fresher afterlife? Well, you won’t get that feeling af- 
ter eating the intimidating spread of fresh flora that is Korean 
temple food. 

Insa-dong is a mecca when it comes to gorging on all vari- 
eties of modestly flavored plants laid out in their colorful glory. 
There are roots, there are stems and there are leaves. So many 
leaves. And you get to enjoy them all in the quiet, quaint atmos- 
phere of an old wooden house. 

Korea’s temple food restaurants serve a lot of raw greens, 
but they also serve hot and cold porridges, tempura-style fried 
veggies, pancakes, soups and teas. One of the biggest pleas- 
ures of eating temple food is the variety of texture from dish to 
dish to dish. It’s a Christmas dinner that will leave you feeling 
both lighter and enlightened. 



GETTING THERE 

Sanchon is located about 50 meters east of the main Insa-dong 
street, between Insa-dong 10-gil and Insa-dong 4-gil. 

Address: Seoul, Jongno-gu, Gwanhun-dong 14 
Phone: (02) 735-0312 



ALTERNATIVE DINNER 5 

THE SOUTHERN FEAST 

STANDING IN FOR THE TURKEY: SPARE RIBS 

In the strange and beautiful 1980 film “Altered States,” Wil- 
liam Hurt plays a scientist trying to get in touch with humanity’s 
primal roots. Spoiler alert: He does. At one point in the film, he’s 
actually transformed into a hairy, ravenous proto-human. In his 
altered state, he heads for the zoo, where he finds and murders 
a small hoofed animal, devours it partly and falls asleep. 

You can do that too, sort of. You see. Southern food has 
come to Seoul, and one aspect of Southern food in particular: 
barbecue. There are now several restaurants in the Itaewon 
area serving up pulled pork and ribs. Nothing says “feast” like 
holding the rib cage of a small hoofed animal in your hands 
and ripping pieces of tender flesh off as the barbecue sauce 
collects in your beard. 



GETTING THERE 

Walk straight out of Itaewon Station, exit 4. After a short walk, JR 
is on the left, on the second and third floors. 

Address: Seoul, Yongsan-gu, Itaewon-dong 128-g 
Phone: (02) 749-1235 



Sanchon is the city’s most famous temple food restaurant, 
and one of the city’s most famous restaurants, period. It’s been 
around for decades, doling out vegan fare in the middle of tour- 
isty Insa-dong. The New York Times first brought the restau- 
rant to the world’s attention with a review in the 1 980s. 

Sanchon serves the full range of traditional Buddhist ve- 
gan food; your table will be so covered with little dishes full of 
minced and chopped greens that you’ll never tire of sampling 
bites here and there. Patrons sit on the floor and eat at low 
wooden tables, with ambiance provided by the lotus lanterns 
that hang from the ceilings. Fully embracing their status as a 
tourist draw, they even have traditional Korean dance perfor- 
mances at dinnertime. 




WHERE TO GET IT: 

JR SOUTHERN STYLE BARBECUE 

To get to the heart of JR, you have to go to the roof, where 
chef Dan Kang’s custom-built smoker sits, cooking slabs of 
pork, beef and chicken at 180 degrees Fahrenheit. JR has 
only been open for a few months, but they’ve already made 
a splash in the increasingly trendy Itaewon food scene. They 
serve slow-cooked pork ribs and shoulder, beef brisket and 
chicken, and all of it has spent hours in the smoker. For sides, 
they serve gumbo, the classic Louisiana stew, as well as potato 
salad, coleslaw and cornbread. 

In honor of Christmas, JR is adding yams, collard greens, 
smoked turkey and ham to the menu. The core of your feast 
should be the “JR BBQ Giant Smoked Meats Taster Platter,” 
which is just as tantalizing as it sounds. GROOVE 
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GROOVE'S 10 PICKS FOR CHRISTMAS DINNERS 



HO,HO,HOLDTHEKIMCHI 

Story by Mimsie Ladner, Kyndra Love and Craig White 



N othing says a Christmas feast like plump roast ham, a fine red wine, cranberry sauce 
and the savory blend of salty, tangy, crunchy, pungent and perfectly fermented kimchi. 
Well, certainly for some, but you might be one of the others who are simply hankering for 
a movie-magic dose of Christmas in your belly. If our alternative holiday feast suggestions 
didn’t make your mouth water, we’ve still got you covered: Groove Korea has scoured high 
and low for the best dinner deals for the occasion. Happy eating! 



CHEF MEILI'S, ITAEWON 

Chef Meili is once again cooking up his take on the Christmas feast, 
offering two set menus (starting at 42,000 won) with an Austrian 
twist. In addition to the classic turkey and steak, other mouthwatering 
items include red beet cream soup with fresh horseradish, braised 
venison roast with bread dumplings and red cabbage, and chocolate 
and hazelnut pudding with vanilla sauce. Note that the menu is sub- 
ject to change based on the availability of ingredients. 

WHEN Dec. 24 

ADDRESS Seoul, Yongsan-gu, Itaewon-dong 130-1 

RESERVATIONS (02) 794-7024 

ATRIUM CAFE AT GRAND HILTON HOTEL, SEODAEMUN 

Choose from roast turkey (55,000 won) or tenderloin steak 
(75,000 won), and finish off your meal with a dessert of pumpkin 
or gingerbread — classics that promise to evoke holiday childhood 
memories. 

WHEN All of December 

ADDRESS Seoul, Seodaemun-gu, Yeonhui-ro 353 
WEBSITE hilton .com 
RESERVATIONS (02) 2287-8270 



VERONA AT IMPERIAL PALACE HOTEL, GANGNAM 

This highly swanky hotel bar is serving up a full course of soup, salad 
and steak in an elegant setting (1 20,000 won). 

WHEN Dec. 24-25 

ADDRESS Seoul, Gangnam-gu, Eonju-ro 640 
WEBSITE wvw. i m perial palace . co . kr 
RESERVATIONS (02) 3440-8000 



BEER O^CLOCK, SINCHON 

For those looking to stuff their bellies. Beer O’ Clock’s highly popular 
all-you-can-eat traditional spread of turkey, dressing and mashed 
potatoes with gravy (40,000 won) is back. To top it off, wine is 
included. Seats are limited and demand is high, so book early. 

WHEN Dec. 25 

ADDRESS Seodaemun-gu, Changcheon-dong 52-53, 2nd floor 
WEBSITE WWW. beeroclock. ca 

RESERVATIONS (02) 333-9733 



RESTAURANT 8 AT HYATT REGENCY, INCHEON 

Restaurant 8 is providing a special Christmas buffet for guests desir- 
ing a truly gourmet experience. The buffet features a mix of Korean, 
Chinese and Italian selections along with a gourmet section including 
caviar, risotto, cured meats, baked brie and other specialty cheeses. 
Complimentary wine, beer and soft drinks are also included (1 65,000 
won). 

WHEN Dec. 24-25, 6-10:30 p.m. 

ADDRESS Incheon, Jung-gu, Unseo-dong, 321 Beon-gil, Yeong- 

jonghaeannam-ro 208 

WEBSITE incheon.regency.hyatt.com 

RESERVATIONS (032) 745-1234 

SHARKrS BAR & GRILL, BUSAN 

Seoul isn’t the only city getting into the Christmas spirit. This Busan 
sports bar is offering up an American-style turkey dinner with all the 
fixin’s for a very reasonable price, around 30,000 won. 

WHEN Dec. 25 

ADDRESS Busan, Jung-dong 1 124-2, Pale De Cz Condo, 2nd floor 
WEBSITE sharkysbusan.com 
RESERVATIONS (010)4038-2907 
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YALETOWN BURGERS AND BAR, SINCHON 

Yaletown is serving up the basics of turkey, mashed potatoes and 
stuffing for the layman’s price of 20,000 won. If you wake up 
Christmas morning and realize you forgot to book, don’t worry - they 
will welcome patrons on a first come, first served basis. 

WHEN Dec. 25, 5 p.m. -midnight 

ADDRESS Seoul, Seodaemun-gu, Changcheon-dong 33-5, 3rd 
floor 

WEBSITE www.yaletown-seoul.com 
INQUIRIES (02) 333-1604 

NOVOTEL AMBASSADOR GANGNAM 

It could be classic, if your family is into Japanese: Novotel Ambassa- 
dor’s Christmas Buffet includes sushi, noodles, and teppanyaki and 
fried dishes (starts at 61 ,000 won). 

WHEN Dec. 24 (dinner), Dec. 25 (lunch and dinner) 

ADDRESS Seoul, Gangnam-gu, Yeoksam-dong 603 
WEBSITE vwwv.novotel.com 

RESERVATIONS (02) 749-1659 



THE WOLFHOUND IRISH PUB AND RESTAURANT, ITAEWON 

The infamous back-alley hangout is once again dishing out a tradition- 
al sit-down dinner, a sellout from year to year. Try their craft mulled 
wine to really get in the holiday spirit. 

WHEN Dec. 25 

ADDRESS Seoul, Yongsan-gu, Itaewon-dong 128-6, 2nd floor 
WEBSITE www.wolfhoundpub.com 

RESERVATIONS (02) 749-7971 



DRAGON HILL LODGE, YONGSAN GARRISON 

And if you’re just not keen on the hustle and bustle of a crowded 
restaurant on Christmas, you can enjoy your holiday meal in the 
comfort of your own home by preordering from Dragon Hill Lodge. 
The dinner includes turkey, mashed potatoes, gravy, cranberry sauce, 
dinner rolls, stuffing and pumpkin pie and can feed up to 10 of your 
friends and family members ($1 10). 

WHEN Dec. 25 

ADDRESS Seoul, Yongsan-gu, Yongsan 3-ga, Yongsan U.S. Army 

Base, Building 4050 

WEBSITE www.dragonhilllodge.com 

RESERVATIONS (02) 6903-6716 



Want even more options? Visit groovekorea.com for our full selection of restaurants serving up special holiday feasts this year. GROOVE 
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PULLED, SMOKED 
AND POPPED-UP 

AN ALABAMIAN BRINGS CRAFT BARBECUE TO THE BIG CITY 



Story by Ian Henderson / Photos courtesy of Thierry Hoppe, Linus Kim and Michelle Min 



O n certain nights in Yongsan District, you can see hordes of 
expats congregating in dark alleys, wiping sauce from their 
chins. They often gorge themselves and line up for more to take 
home. The cause of the spectacle is Linus Kim, a purveyor of 
slow-cooked smoked pork from America’s Dixie Land. 

Foreign foods in Seoul are typically faddish — we are currently 
past “peak burger,” and Mexican joints are now becoming as 
ubiquitous as convenience stores. True Southern cuisine, how- 
ever, still remains elusive. 

That’s where Kim comes in. This second-generation Kore- 
an-American was raised in Birmingham, Alabama, and is cook- 
ing up craft barbecue with a level of skill and dedication that 
is unheard of on the peninsula. As many a shocked Southern 
expat will tell you, it can hold its own against anything below the 
Mason-Dixon line, a compliment not given casually. What makes 
Kim’s approach different from the average expat startup is that 
he operates on the concept of “pop-up” restaurants, taking over 
venues for one-time events. 

“My friend. Chef Darren Vaughan, encouraged me,” Kim says. 
“I ended up negotiating a deal to sell my food and keep the sales 
while the host restaurant sold their beverages.” 

He’s been successful enough that his cooking now pops up 
regularly at different venues in the city. Foodies eagerly await 
updates on his Facebook page of where the next location will be. 
Kim’s love affair with swine began at age 7 at an elementary 



school fundraiser. “I was a super scrawny kid and a super picky 
eater,” he says. “I finished all the BBQ that day. Every morsel . . . 
and licked the sauce clean.” 

Soon it was a weekend ritual to go to a well-known local BBQ 
shack on the way to weekend violin lessons, and the affinity has 
remained ever since. It didn’t take its current, preeminent role 
in his life until April 2011, when he came to Korea on a three- 
month business trip for a completely different enterprise. The 
plan was to “return to Los Angeles and start some kind of BBQ 
operation there.” While here, however, there was an opportunity 
to cook for an American folk musician’s concert in Sinchon. “At 
the time, smokers didn’t exist in Korea, so I had to build a very 
crude contraption.” 

The event was a small hit and people were soon asking about 
an encore. At the suggestion of friend Jen Moeller, he started 
selling his trademark shoulder meat and sauces to restaurants 
in the Seoul area. “But after a few months of wholesaling, I 
would periodically sample the pork dishes that my clients served 
and sometimes it didn’t taste right,” he says. “Either the house 
chefs would do strange things like water down the sauces or I’d 
discover they would microwave or fry the meat instead of using 
the process I trained them to do. It was frustrating because my 
name was on the menu and the quality was just not up to par.” 

Thus, Kim took back the reins and decided to focus on the 
pop-up method. 
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All was going well, but he still felt compelled to “honor BBQ 
like a sacred craft and take it to another level.” Particularly in- 
fluential was the book “Peace, Love, and Barbecue” (2005) 
by BBQ guru Mike Mills and his daughter Amy. After months 
of online correspondence (that perhaps bordered on stalking), 
Kim studied and trained with the family through their business in 
Murphysboro, Illinois. This eventually turned into two nationwide 
pilgrimages devoted to honing this ancient craft. He ate and 
cooked his way throughout the Midwest and down into the Deep 
South. He worked at Stutt’s House of BBQ in Tulsa, Qklahoma, 
in exchange for an apprenticeship and a place to sleep, while 
cooking out of a 50-year-old all-wood pit. In Batesville, Arkan- 
sas, he completed an MBN (Memphis BBQ Network) judging 
class and became a U.S. -sanctioned competition judge. It was 
through this process that he eventually became a team member 
of Party-Q (led by Jim Butler) and competed with them at the 
prestigious Memphis in May (aka the Super Bowl of swine) and 
the Praise the Lard competitions. 

For those not familiar with the nuances of slow-cooked meat, 
it should be pointed out that there are many regional varieties of 
BBQ in the States. While Texas is known for brisket and Mem- 
phis for dry ribs, in the South it is as much a noun as a cooking 
style. There might be differences over sauces and whether to 
chop or pull the meat, but the slow-cooked pork shoulder meat 
is universal. Kim predictably prefers hog from his homeland. 



cooked Alabama-style. It’s lightly flavored with a spicy, vinegary 
sauce and has thin-sliced dill pickles placed on top. He also only 
serves it 100 percent hand-pulled. 

“I want a mix of stringy sinews, chewy bark and tender shards 
of muscle,” he says. “I don’t completely toss the pork in sauce 
to cover up flaws and I want the natural smoke to shine through.” 
He is also intent on calling out the posers in the industry: “A 
pulled pork sandwich should not resemble a barfy red Sloppy 
Joe.” 

Kim is tight-lipped about his future plans, though he confirmed 
that there will be more pop-ups in the future with expanded 
menu options for his customers. He did make a statement at 
the end of our interview that should leave every gastrophile filled 
with optimism: 

“BBQ is somewhat sacred to me. It’s part of my heritage as a 
Southern-raised man. Qne thing I’m committed to is not to be 
the best among my peers, but to always be better than I had per- 
formed before. That way I never rest on my laurels and get lazy, 
even if there were no other folks serving BBQ around. Striving to 
be better than I was the day before makes the pursuit limitless.” 

GROOVE 



MORE INFO 

Find Linus’ Bama Style Barbecue on Facebook. 
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A decadent December 

Hot chocolate and buttermilk donuts 

Column and Photos by Shelley DeWees 



About the writer; Shelley DeWees 
worked as a vegan chef for a Buddhist 
monastery before moving to Seoul. She is a 
columnist for Groove Korea. Her opinions 
do not neccesarily reflect those of the mag- 
azine. See her website, www.seoulveggiek- 
itchen.com. Ed. 



C hristmastime in Korea can ieave a foreigner 
feeiing a bit shipwrecked. Working iate hours 
and siogging through the snow whiie everyone at 
home is ... what, tucking into a big oi’ cup of hot 
muiied wine? Laying back on the sofa, sated with 
pie and baguette? Sitting around the fire? Doing 
nothing at aii? Oh man, i want aii that. 

No matter how your famiiy does the hoiidays, iots 
of us find ourseives wishing we were there, away 
from here, eating more than we shouid and poi- 
ishing off our parents’ iiquor suppiy. Getting there, 
though, now that’s the tricky part. The impossibiiity 
of dropping haif my take-home pay on a ticket is 
enough to snap me out of winter wistfuiness and 
remind me how much more in iove i am with kim- 
chi jjigae than with green bean casseroie. i quickiy 
recaii that, oh yeah, Korea in December ain’t so 
bad at aii: i won’t be forced to drive a car in the 
snow, watch “A Christmas Story” for the 1 1 1th 
time, go to a maii for anything ever or watch my 
sister’s ioser boyfriend try to kiii himseif softiy . . . 
with marsh maiiows (those were for the sweet 



potatoes, jerk). What are we thinking? Korea is a 
great piace to be for Christmas. Let’s aii stay here 
and not be sad about it. Who’s with me? 

Bringing the hoiidays into your Korean home 
is simpie, way cheaper than a piane ticket and 
far more satisfying because you can ieave out 
aii the annoying parts and just absorb the good 
stuff. Stuff iike food. And drink. These things are 
good things. So bust out the mixing bowi, pour a 
giass of whiskey and invite your friends over for 
a reai-iive hoiiday get-together. They won’t regaie 
you with bad jokes or crazy poiiticai rants, and they 
won’t even care if they have to sit on the floor — 
they are, after aii, the famiiy you can choose. And 
they deserve some rockin’ eats. 

These donuts and their steamy chocoiate ac- 
coutrement are kiiier kick-your-teeth-in good and 
totaiiy bad for you, just iike hoiiday food ought to 
be. Together, they make a big impression and wiii 
quickiy have you ioving Christmas in Korea. But 
this time, you are by no means obiigated to be on 
your best behavior. 
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